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AS AVON FLOWS. 


jy HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FRIENDS FROM FAR WEST. 


Mr. PINNIFFER had not broken his word. He had provided for 
Mr. Galbraith and his guests a dinner, to which, he declared with 
becoming pride, the Lord Lieutenant might sit down; it was being 
cooked under the direction of his wife, and those who knew the 
“ Bear” and its special dinners knew what that meant ; he had him- 
self superintended the laying of the table, had looked after the wine 
with the tenderest of care, and now could at last find time to step 
into the bar parlour and fill himself a comforting dram, informing 
those few friends who were there that everything was off his mind 
and he had time for a quiet glass before his guests came. 

Generally speaking, there was no one in the bar between five 
and six, for which latter hour the dinner was fixed; but this 
evening, at least half-a-dozen, including, of course, Mr. Timothy 
Rapsey, were present. 

No conversation was passing, for no one wished openly to evince 
the curiosity he felt, but each man fixed his eyes on the door, to 
scan everyone who entered. At half-past five, Mr. Galbraith 
drove up the street in one of Mr. Raraty’s dog-carts. By his side 
was an elderly gentleman with a smiling round face and white 
hair ; they alighted at the door of the hotel, and the boots extri- 
cated from the back of the vehicle a portmanteau which he 
carried into the house. Mr. Pinniffer met them at the door, and 
they proceeded at once to the room upstairs next to the one in 
which they were to dine. 
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The company in the parlour stared at each other without com- 
ment. 

In ten minutes’ time, an open carriage, in which two gentle- 
men were seated, drove to the door of the “ Bear.” Mr. Pinniffer 
going to meet it received orders to put the horses up for the 
night. Mr. Galbraith’s room was asked for, and Mr. Pinniffer 
showed the way, the boots again bringing up the rear with some 
luggage. The driver of the carriage was promptly interviewed by 
Mr. Rapsey, who conveyed to his ‘associates the intelligence that 
the party came from Bath, and was to return there to-morrow. 
Excitenfent was yet at a high pitch when there came rattling up 
the street the omnibus which was the means by which the sood 
folks of Avonham reached the railway, which was yet fully five 
miles from reaching them. From this alighted two young men, 
one in a naval unifor m, but not an English one, as Mr. Pinniffer, 
who had seen service, whispered, and the other the ordinary 
frock coat of everyday life. More luggage, more excitement. 
Next, Mr. Galbraith’s black servant entered the hotel, and, 
bestowing a grin upon Mr. Pinniffer, passed upstairs. The com- 
pany could hear the sound of laughing, talking and greeting as 
the door opened. Then a waiter came ‘down in a mighty hurry, 
received a bottle of bitters from Miss Pinniffer, and disappear ed 
again. And now having seen all they were likely to see, until the 
dinner was over, having taken in the stupendous fact that there 
were five gentlemen, entire strangers to the town, dining with a 
resident scarcely better known than they, the company fell to 
smoking stolidly. 

Upstairs the dinner proceeded merrily ; the two waiters, and 
Mr. Pinniffer who superintended them, attended assiduously to the 
gentlemen who seemed to have had their appetites thoroughly 
sharpened by the Marlshire air. Mr. Pinniffer’s heart swelled with 
pride as he listened to the encomiums passed upon the cookery 
and the wines. The conversation was disappointing in the 
extreme to the worthy waiters, who had, like the Bath coachman, 
been interviewed by Mr. Rapsey, before dinner; two of the gentle- 
men, the party from Bath, in fact, had been making a tour of the 
Continent, and imparted freely their i impressions and experiences. 
Mr. Galbraith was uniformly addressed as “ Harry,” but as most 
people in Avonham knew that he had signed the few written notes 
and cheques which from time to time he had sent his tradesmen “ H. 
Galbraith,” that did not seem very valuable information to give 
to any enquirer. And once, in the middle of the dinner, when 
Galbraith had drunk most cordially to his friends (as far as they 
could make out), the language in which his short speech was m: ide 
was entirely unknown to the attendants, as was also that in which 
his guests had replied; and the rest of the talk whilst dinner 
lasted had been of things for the most part beyond their ken. 
Hints they got that the party had been long known to one another 
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and that they had passed through adventures, the recollection of 
which caused sometimes laughter and sometimes sorrowful mur- 
murs of regret; but as the dinner drew to a close, and the wine 
was freely circulating, the conversation was carried on almost 
entirely in this “ forrin’ tongue,” which the party all spoke, and 
which Mr. Pinniffer was ready to avow was not French, nor any- 
thing like it. 

At last, the dinner was at an end, the cloth was removed, and 
the wine having been set, the waiters and Mr. Pinniffer, with many 
bows, left the room. Cigars were lit and the decanters were 
briskly passed. Galbraith waited till all were primed and smoking, 
and then turning to his servant, who had entered the room, said— 

‘‘ Edward ; you'll take a few cigars, and a bottle of wine, and 
sit in the next room, so that you can see if anyone comes to the 
door. If anyone does, send them downstairs again ; if I want 
you I will ring the hand-bell you brought.” 

“Very well, sah,” said the negro, and taking his cigars and wine 
he withdrew. 

“Now, boys,” said Galbraith, turning to his guests, “ bumpers! 
here’s to the Old Squire G ulch boys, and here’s to the old 
Squire!” 

(Mr. Reuben Matley downstairs took his pipe from his mouth 
and mildly observed that the gentlemen upstairs seemed to be 
enjoying themselves. 

“ Drinking the Queen’s health,” Mr. Follwell supposed. ) 


“Well, boys,” said the elderly gentleman, who had first driven 
up with Galbraith ; “they were good days while they lasted, and 
we didn’t do badly out of them, eh?” 

“No, Squire, thanks to you and your iron rule.” 

“How many times I’ve thought over the dear old place,” said 
the young naval officer; “and the Squire and you, Harry, and old 
Polecat that ran the saloon, and how he got shot that time you 
fellows went over to Cinnabar Mountain, and came back so dead- 
beat -- such a trio of scarecrows.” 

“Served us right,” said another; “we haven't forgotten how 
you took us back, and never shook us, but chummed us in again 
as if nothing had happened; you haven’t forgotten that, Harry, 
have you?” 

“No, Fred, and never shall, old fellow; here’s to the stay-at- 
homes of Old Squire Gulch !” 


(“They’re going through the list of toasts proper,” said Mr. 
Pinniffer, downstairs, “that’s the Army and Navy, I s’pose.” 
“ Most likely,” said the customers. ) 


“How queer though,” said Fred, “that we should ail be in 
Europe together, and that you knew it, Harry.” 
y2 
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“ Precious lucky, I think; the sight of six old Gulchers, and the 
Squire one of them, is a sight for sore eyes, I think. What have 
we all been doing that we haven’t met before ? ” 

The speaker looked round the table, as he made the enquiry, 
“Come, Squire, make us all confess.” 

*“* Aye, aye, well said,” exclaimed the officer. 

“Well then, boys, own up all of you, one at a time. You begin, 
Lieutenant. Come, Ralph Derring, tell us how you got those 
clothes on your back.” 

“Easily told, Squire. When we broke camp at the Gulch and 
all came East, i went home, found the old people glad to see me, 
and more glad. perhaps because I’d full pockets to show for empty 
ones. The old man was on the navy board. He soon worked me 
into a ship, and here I am, second of the Santee.” 

“Pile gone?” said the Squire. 

“No, Sir,” said the young fellow, laughing, “pass the deal, 
Squire !” 

¢ Now, Fred Markham.” 

** Not much more to say than Ralph had, Squire. Came back to 
England; folks glad to see me; old man found I'd sown the wild 
oats; took me into his business, and here J am, at Harry’s invita- 
tion.” 

‘Then your pile isn’t gone ? ” 

“ Bigger than ever, Squire. I wish some of you fellows looked 
poor!” 

‘* Now, Tom Reynolds.” 

“Faith, ’m comfortable, too. I'd no parents to go to when 
I left the West, so I stayed in the East a while. I speculated a 
bit in land, and had tearing luck, and I’m living in Brooklyn, and 
very comfortable.” 

** Married, ‘Tom ? ” 

“Yes, begad I am, this two years. She is in Bath this minute. 
Walter and I came over to day together.” 

* Bravo, ‘Tom, good record! Now, Bryceson, where’s your 
wife ? ” 

**No, no, Squire,” said Walter Bryceson. “I’ve kept my pile 
and swelled it somewhat, but I’ve not gone so far as Tom as yet. 
I’m down in Essex; my father’s been dead about two years, and 
I’m a Squire, like yourself, now.” 

‘Well, Harry, there’s only us two, go on, you first.” 

. Much as you see, Squire. Pile all right and health all right ; 
living here quietly! No wife as yet, and no thoughts of one. 3 

“Strong as ever, Harry?” said Ralph. “ My cats! how you 
used to heft things.” 

“Much the same in all ways. I fancy, boys, the Squire’s 
going to give his experience, and then we want to talk to you— 
so heave ahead, Squire.” 

“Bless your hearts, my boys,” said the old fellow, beaming 
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round the table, “I’m just the same as ever, only richer for the 
Gulch ; living quietly in Concord, and just allowing myself a 
scientific run over to Europe now and again, as I am now. That’s 
my tale, or experience, as Harry puts it.” 

“Well, then, boys, as we’re all well,” said impulsive Irish 
Tom Reynolds, “ here’s the old toast-— here’s to us.’ ” 


(“ Wonder what that one is,” said Mr. Rapsey. 


‘Something popular, you may depend upon it,’ " answered Mr. 
Follwell; “I wonder if they're a-going to sing ?’ ’) 


“ Now, Harry,” said Derring, after the toast had been uproari- 
ously honoured, “what is your news? What have you and the 
Squire to talk to us about ?” 

‘*T want totalk about my brother,” said Galbraith, after a short 
pause. 

There was a dead silence, a sympathetic silence, one such as 
falls on a circle of friends who know that the next words which 
break it will be fraught with unpleasant meaning, leading to the 
opening of some hidden wound, the marring of some dream of joy; 
then Walter Bryceson said— 

“Ah! poor Reginald, poor fellow, his was a sad death, old man.” 

“Yes, Harry,” said Fred Markham, “ that woman was the ruin 
of his happiness ; she broke up his life ; ; what a pity he ever saw 
her! 

“Ah, indeed,” said hearty Reynolds, “but Harry, my boy, you 
weren't to blame in the affair. Faith, you were only a boy. Is 
it good to grieve over it now ? Why that’s years back—before we 
first went West with the Squire.” 

“T know that, Tom,” said Galbraith, “and how you took me 
with you just because I was his brother, and, out of your old 
friendship for him, you adopted me, old fellows.” 

“ Of course we did, and.a bright and promising babe of grace 
vou've turned out. A credit to his foster-fathers hasn’t he ?” 

“Fred, Tom, Squire, you three were with Reggie when he saw 
this woman first, weren’t you?” asked Galbraith. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Would you know her again if you saw her?” 

“*T should know her anywhere,” said Fred. 

“ T fancy I should too,” said the Squire. 

* I’m not very confident about it,” observed Tom, “ but I think 
I should recognise her. Bedad, she was a fine woman.” 

‘Walter and Ralph, you never saw her, did you ?” 

“her” 

“You heard the tale of her and Reginald ?” 

“Yes, partly ; you know it was always a subject we hesitated to 
touch on.” 

“Well, then, [ll tell. it you again, that you may really know 
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the facts of it, and after that I want you to hear what the Squire 
has to say.” 

“You must know that I have never seen my brother’s wife ; 
that’s necessary in the first place. Reginald and I are sons of the 
same mother, but Reginald’s father died when he was quite a child, 
and mother married again. My father was never particularly fond 
of either of us, that I could see; but he was anything but kind 
to Reginald. That was the reason of his going away from home; 
an uncle took care of him, and, when he died, left him a small 
income, about £200 a-year. Of course Reginald was under age, 
and so he came home for a bit, and my father managed his money. 
Well, they couldn’t agree, and one day after a terrible row 
Reginald declared he would stay at home no longer; he was 
eighteen years — and I was only twelve then. Mother was in 
delicate health, or I believe Reginald would have gone before. 
At any rate, go ‘we did, and of course America was his destination. 
When he had been there three years, and I was only fifteen, 
mother died, and I was left at home with father. I believe he 
was fond of me in his way, but he was a reserved kind of man, 
and whatever he might have felt he kept pretty much to himself. 
My youthful days at home were not my happiest ones, and I was 
always glad enough to get back to fagging at Rugby, I can tell 
you. Reginald was twenty-one when he made his appearance at 
home to claim the money his uncle had left him, and was a fine, 
manly-looking fellow. Father and he were no more affable to one 
another than usual, and although the money was scrupulously 
accounted for, and father had really managed the affair in the 
best possible way for Reginald, yet there was a row over the settle- 
ment, as indeed there was over almost all that passed between 
those two. It was then that Reginald conceived the idea of taking 
me over to America with him. I had been grumbling to him one 
day about some fancied wrongs in home-life, and eagerly accepted 
his offer. We left home on a visit to an aunt, my mother’s sister. 
We did not go there, but went to Liv erpool, and before father 
knew that we had not paid our visit we were three parts of the 
way across. Well, when we got there, Reginald decided to put 
me to school, and I went first to a tutor’s, and then, as you know, 
Walter, to Yale, where we were class-mates.” 

“We were, for three years,” said Bryceson. 

‘It was during that time that Reginald went West. It was 
there he met this woman, who was singing at a theatre in St. 
Louis. He was fascinated with her, and married her: she was, as 
some of you know, a remarkably handsome woman.” 

“She was indeed,” said the Squire, “ and poor Reginald was 

very fond of her, and she of him at first, apparently.” 

* Well, you know how she treated him: how she made him 
jealous with other men, how she refused to come East, how her 

tantrums drove him nearly wild, and how, one time when he had 
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run East to see me one vacation, she left him for ever, and drove 
him to madness and death.” 

The speaker’s voice trembled, and he paused and drank some 
wine before resuming, 

“T shall never forget how Reginald took the news, how he 
rushed away from me—it was the last time I ever saw him—quite 
frantic. You know the rest of the tale even better than I, for I 
did not know you then, and had never set eyes on Constance—a 
pretty name, forsooth—in my life.” 

“ Well, what we know of the matter,” said Fred Markham, “ is 
just this. After Reginald Wilding had gone East to see you, this 
woman, as you say, left with a fellow from New York, an engi- 
neer. Reginald was of course told of it by one of us. We'd no 
idea of anything wrong until the mischief was all done. He came 
back quite like a madman, refused all offers of help, but traced 
the runaway couple to Memphis and Baton Rouge. There, by all 
accounts, he met them; and there, as we learned afterwards, was 
shot by the fellow who had robbed him of his wife, and died in a 
few days, delirious and unknown.” 

“ That’s right, Fred,” said Tom Reynolds, “ we both tried all 
we knew to get hold of the blackguard and have a shot at him, 
but he got away to New Orleans, and from there to Havanna, as 
far as we could make out, and we never set eyes on either of them 
—bad luck to them.” 

“ But, Harry,” said Ralph Derring, “ why is it, old fellow, that 
you bring this up again? Do youremember that when you came 
West to St. Louis, where we all were, and whence we had intended 
starting for Colorado with poor Reginald before this affair hap- 
pened, it was agreed after we had, as Tom says, adopted you, that 
we shouldn’t let you brood over these matters ? ” 

** T’ll answer that,” said the Squire, breaking in before Galbraith 
had time to reply. ‘The reason is one that Harry can hardly 
give you. Thisis my hand. Harry brought this up here because 
Ll asked him to, and doesn’t himself know the reason of my 
request. Tom and Fred, you went down to Baton Rouge after 
Reginald Wilding ?” 

“We did.” 

“Where did he die ? ” 

“In the Central Infirmary there, raving mad and shot through 
the chest.” 

“You're wrong, my boys—sit. still, Harry—Reginald Wilding 
is alive. He has been under my care in Glenbrook Private 
Asylum for four months past, and if you see him—and see him 
you will, I know, as soon as you can get to him—TI'll stake my 
professional reputation that he will be a sane man ten days after 
you meet.” 





“Well,” said Mr. Timothy Rapsey, taking his pipe out of his 
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mouth and looking round for corroboration, “* Mr. Galbraith’s one 
of the very quietest gentlemen I’ve ever come across, but his 
friends are making up for him to-night, I’m blest if they ain’t. 
There’s the bell, Mr. Pinniffer, again. They’re not going to spare 
the wine either, it seems. Ah, there’s nothing like youth after 
all; it’s the time for diversion. Give me another little drop of 
Hollands, Miss. We may just as well enjoy ourselves downstairs 
as up, for all I can see.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CANVASSING. 


‘‘ How many ‘lections have you seen in Avonham in your time, 
father ?” said Ex-Mayor Killett, grazier and butcher, taking his 
clay pipe from his mouth and lifting a healthy-looking brown jug 
thereto. 

The pair were seated in the little summer-house which had been 
the work of the old man in the first summer after his retirement 
from his flourishing business in favour of his son. There was no 
more affectionate and dutiful son in the country side than the 
brawny Hercules who had succeeded him; and no one paid him 
more deference. The old man was the oracle of the neighbour- 
hood, and the son sat at his feet as at those of another Gamaliel. 
It was acknowledged that no one could compete with old Mas’r 
Killett in local lore, and the evening of his life was spent in 
telling the younger generations around him what had passed and 
happened in Marlshire in its morning. He now in turn removed 
his pipe, and, taking a draught from his own especial brown jug, 
conveniently placed at his elbow and filled with his son’s best 
home-brewed, proceeded to answer his question. 

Now when Mas’r Killett or any other Marlshire oracle spoke of 
the days of yore in reply to any query put, a certain manual and 
extension exercise was gone through with time-honoured solem- 
nity. First, the capacious waistcoat was slowly pulled down until 
its wrinkles had well-nigh disappeared, then the disengaged hand 
(2.e., the hand which held neither pipe nor tankard) was rubbed 
slowly and softly up and down the side of the leg a few times ; 
after that the body was inclined forwards, and the pipe stem 
pointed to the interlocutor (if there were no pipe present the fore- 
tinger performed its office), and lastly, the rubbing hand stopped 
and rested on the point of the knee, emphasising the answer by a 
series of taps or slaps, according to whether the subject were 
being calmly or excitedly discussed—and the first word of the 
reply was generally “ whoy!” This was the cabalistic forerunner 
of the speech of the average Marlshire oracle. 

There were great advantages in this. In the first place, you got 
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your reply diplomatically, and therefore trustworthily. Having 
surrounded the desired information with all the ancient ceremony 
and pomp due to its merit, no Marlshire sage would think for a 
moment of advancing anything but the best at his command. 
Then, again, it was not a hasty answer, but one which was being 
painfully and carefully revolved in the mind whilst the hands 
were gracefully preparing the way for it. Lastly, it precluded 
heat and anger, and showed that your question was respected as 
it was expected the reply would be. All the appropriate manceu- 
vres having been performed by old Mas’r Killett, and the pre- 
liminary “whoy” having been produced, he answered his 
questioning son. 

‘** Not more than about a five, my son; Sir Headingly (Mr. H. 
Cann he were when he first come here), he’ve sat here for eighteen 
year, and afore him was Mr. Heeld, him as is Sir John now, a 
notable old man he must be, and lives somewheres abroad. Thirty- 
four year he sat for Avonham. ‘There was Mr. Mathews sat with 
him till the Great Bill of °32. There was never any ‘lection in 
those days—the seat was the surest there was anywhere. A real 
fine couple of gentlemen were Sir John and Mr. Mathews. Sir 
John never gave up knee-breeches let who would. Mr. Mathews 
was master of the hounds a many years, and you must remember 
both of them well—yes, surely you do.” 

“Why, surely, father. I mind Mr. Mathews’ funeral as if ’twas 
only yesterday. Why, Sir John was member then, and it was 
before Sir Headingly sat here at all.” 

‘““To be sure, my son, to be sure it was. Well now, before Sir 
John first came, there was a lord sat here, a fine young fellow he 
was, and was shot somewhere close to London by one as cheated 
him at cards, such things young blood will do; six years he sat, 
and came in the first of the eighteen hundreds ; before him was a 
very great General that fought the Americans in his time, like- 
wise the French, at that great rock Gibberalter. One arm he had 
only, and great doings there was at his ‘lection. Iwas but a lad, 
but I remember it well. There was a banker gentleman who was 
sitting member here then, and when the ‘lection time came, this 
General Handred he came down and beat him. Money was spent 
in those times, and long purses were a snare unto many. And 
that’s all the ‘lection doings that’s been in Avonham this eight- 
and-sixty years, as many men could testify if so be as they were 
alive to do so.” 

*“°Tis surely seldom a town does have so few,” said the son, 
reflectively. 

“Yes,” said the old man, “ and ’twill put many good men into 
a quandary now how to vote to save giving offence.” 

“°Twill that, father. I wish the ‘lection were further: we’ve 
been living quiet and neighbourly for years, and had nothin’ to 
come in between friends,’cept maybe a bit o’ market-day trading 
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that seemed to pinch one side now and again. But lor’, that was 
soon settled and made up, and ’twasn’t like these political dis- 
putes. Why, dear me, Mr. Arto and John Rann were quite at 
words in the shop yesterday morning when they were waiting. 
Mr. Rann he’s all for a change, and he’s working for Mr. Boldham. 
Mr. Arto he’s against new measures, and don’t seem to lay much 
heart to the ‘lection; that’s where Sir Headingly’s side are 
making a mistake, I reckon. Well, they were quite sharp over 
it. Mr. arto says he’s none for upsetting a town this way. ‘Corn,’ 
he says, ‘is my ockipation and oats is my change of method.’ 
Out comes Mr. Rann with what I must say seemed rather rough, 
and said as that was the sort of choice and change a donkey or an 
unreasoning dumb horse would make. And really, father, without 
taking on me to measure Mr. John Rann’s words and meanings, I 
believe he only put the horse in to save Mr. Arto being too raw 
over the donkey. There was going to be words over it I ‘could see, 
only I hurried cutting Rann’s steak and draw ed Mr. Arto off on to 
a saddle of mutton and saved trouble so.” 

And the good-hearted giant shook his head sadly as he thought 
of the division in the town. 

He was not the only old inhabitant who regretted the existing 
state of things; the younger men of the town delighted in the 
contest, and went heart and soul into the fr: ay for their respective 
sides, but the seniors shook their heads. Among them Sir Head- 
ingly Cann had a perceptible majority, although some like Doctor 
Mompesson were in favour of a younger and more energetic man. 
There was no burning question of the day imported into the elec- 
tion at Avonham as was the case with larger constituencies. Mr. 
Boldham made the Railway Bill his trump card, and twitted his 
rival with having so long delayed bringing it forward. Sir Head- 
ingly again promised the Bill and rested his claim on his long 
services, on his Church and State proclivities, and on his personal 
influence in the town. 

To say truth, the old man had a task before him which was not 
only uncongenial but repugnant to him. For eighteen years his 
annual address had been for him only a small part of a connection 
which long use had made very pleasant. To reply for the House 
of Commons after the great local banquets; to preside at the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Show dinners, to see his name as 
patron or president of almost all the societies or associations in 
that part of the county had led him gradually ‘to adopt towards 
the town a paternal and protecting air which was eminently 
pleasing to him and not at all resented by Avonham. So that 
now when he came to face a meeting only half sympathetic with 
him, when he was “ heckled” by suddenly sprung-up local politicians, 
and ‘when his bland and conciliatory responses were stigmatised 
as “blarney” and “soft soap,” the old man, who was the soul 
of honour and tenacious of it to a degree, felt almost inclined to 
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choke at what he called the “ unthankful depravity” of his con- 
stituents. Nevertheless, the very meekness with which he bore 
himself was one of his strongest recommendations. Many an 
Avonham elector, who had felt aggrieved that the Railway Bill had 
not been obtained for the town and -who had made up his mind to 
show Sir Headingly that he individually would submit to no 
further delay, came away from the meeting fully settling in his 
own mind that after all it was a shame to desert the old man, 
and that he for one would stand by him once more. 

Much of Sir Headingly’s labour and anxiety was taken off his 
hands by his nephew. For no one in Avonham recognised more 
clearly than this young fellow the exact position of parties, and no 
one was more keenly alive to his own interests in the matter. De- 
feat for Sir Headingly meant just such a golden chance for Bold- 
ham and Shelman after him as his chance had been considered for 
the last few years. He saw clearly that if his uncle lost this seat 
his own political career would receive a rough check from which it 
would not readily recover. His uncle would be so grieved at the 
loss of the seat that he would doubtless at once sever all connec- 
tion with the town, and retire altogether from political life. Where 
then would be his chance of stepping into the shoes which he had 
always considered such an easy fit for him? Gone, and nothing 
left for it but either to wait a new election and fight Avonham on 
his own account, or to seek another constituency under the wing of 
one of his uncle’s political friends. Would he get another chance? 
Not very likely, for he was looked upon as being sure to retain 
Avonham for the party after his uncle’s career was finished, and if 
this opportunity were allowed to slip, farewell to political patron- 
age for some time to come. 

On the other hand, there was more attached to the contest than 
the mere seat victory. Holding the seat against the growing 
power and the fierce attacks of the other party would be rewarded 
without doubt. The old man had received the baronetcy for con- 
ciliation, might not the young one expect nobility for successful 
resistance after his uncle was gone? He left no stone unturned 
to ensure success, he was more affable than ever; even political 
opponents were not made aware of the slightest change of feeling. 
The younger politicians were keenly argued with, but the argu- 
ment was never allowed to get to the length of a dispute; there 
was no fault to be found with him, and he frankly told the 
“* Boldhamites,” as his uncle’s opponents were called, that he was 
glad that the contest had occurred, as it gave him an opportunity 
of showing his real feelings towards all in Avonham, political 
friend and. political foe alike. 

Alfred Shelman came out of the ordeal very much less skilfully 
than his rival. Never accustomed to conciliate, by nature rather 
aggressive than yielding, with a hasty temper under scarcely any 

control, and with an ill-disguised contempt for the people whom 
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he had to visit and fraternise with, he compared most unfavourably 
with the suave and courteous Rivers . If the baronet were helped 
by his nephew, the banker was rather hampered by his, although 
Shelman worked hard and energetically in his way, and took the 
greatest possible interest in the conflict. 

The Pariahs whom we mentioned before were the ones who ex- 
tracted the most enjoyment out of the turmoil. Here was a legiti- 
mate chance for a fling at respectability at last. The heavy fathers 
of the town, the sober sides, were set by the ears, the youthful 
spirits had their turn. True, most of them had no votes, but their 
fathers and uncles had ; their crusade could be carried into every 
household. Mr. Pinniffer and the “ Bear” Hotel did not care over 
much for the company of these young men, but the Blues of them 
mustered at the “ Great George,” and the Yellows at the ‘* Wool- 
pack,” and from these two strongholds the warfare was waged. 

Of course the first thing to be done was to vocalise the contest, 
so a soaring genius at the “Great George” decided. Having 
collected a chorus of boys from the Church ‘schools and elsewhere, 
and enlisted them on the Blue side, he supplied them with a soul- 
stirring election song, which went to a popular tune of the day, 
so that the youngsters, who entered hugely into the fun of the 
thing and were made bold by the unwonted license of the whole 
surroundings, made the side streets, the smaller lanes and the 
very churchyard itself echo with their chant : 


‘Vote boys, do, 
For the old true blue; 
Blue is the colour of the sky ; 
So vote every man 
For Sir ’Edin'ly Cann, 
And we'll make old Boldy fly.” 


This, of course, was felt by the “ Woolpack” contingent to be a 
political movement of very deep significance, and one to which a 
counter mine must be sprung; after deep cogitation and much 
poetical outpouring, another song was evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness of the Yellow bard, and some Yellow boys having been 
enlisted and duly trained, the town was made hideous with another 
song. ‘The same tune was adopted, it being considered that a 
monopoly was to be denied the Blues, as it was an air well known 
to both parties alike. So the Yellow side sang: 


“Cann, Cann, Cann, 
Will never be the man, 
And the Tories ‘ll say he’s sold ‘em ; 
And all the silly Blues 
Will be shaking i in their shoes, 
When we bring in Mister Boldham.” 


This second effort was voted by the Blue party weak, and the 
singing boys complained that the extra feet of verse fitted the 
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tune but ill, and that the Blue boys had the advantage. A few 
deserted and sang the original chant, and altogether the Yellow 
party had the worse of the poetry. The Yellow poet on being 
appealed to to remedy this defect waxed wroth, declared that his 
version was infinitely superior to the other, that a redundance of 
feet was a positive advantage as giving the song more “ go,” and 
finally threatened to transport his genius and efforts bodily to the 
“Great George” if he were bothered any more about it. His loss 
would have been such a dire calamity to the party that the bard 
was suffered to rest in peace. 

Mr. Sennett, the mayor, had no enviable position; he, of course, 
in virtue of his office, held the post of returning officer, and he 
heartily wished the whole business at the bottom of the Avon. 
The club was excited over it. Wolstenholme and Hoppener Pye 
were staunch supporters of Sir Headingly. Dr. Mompesson and 
Mr. Follwell, on the other hand, were just as keen for Mr. Boldham, 
and the opposition of Mr. Rann (yellow) and Mr. Beadlemore Arto 
(blue) was, as we have seen, pronounced and spirited. So that the 
Club was not so harmonious as usual, and Mr. Sennett was not the 
only member who sighed for peace. Mr. Bompas, Mr. Raraty, 
quiet Reuben Matley, all hated the fuss and pother which had 
taken possession of the town, and wished the business well over. 
But in others the feeling was not so pacific. John Rann was in 
his glory; Barnabas Chickleholt and he were political cronies, and 
from Rann’s office steps held forth to all comers. Benjamin Polli- 
moy brought all the vast experience of a traveller to bear upon the 
election, and loudly upheld the Crown, the living wearer of which 
it had been his privilege to behold ; and Timothy Rapsey, in his 
eagerness to know what was being done by both sides, ran some 
risk of being trusted by neither. So the contest went on, with 
both sides confident of success, and each party narrowly watching 
the other and ready to countercheck all movements which seem 
likely to lead to victory. 

It was on one of the evenings when there was no meeting of his 
uncle’s supporters, and after a day’s patient canvassing of the 
electors, that Walter Rivers, after standing for a few minutes at 
the churchyard gate, looking somewhat wearied and bored, turned 
his steps across the churchyard path, and descending the steps at 
the end, reached the gates of Priory House. Here he halted, and 
stood for a minute as if debating some question with himself, and 
then, having apparently made up his mind with a certain amount 
of effort, rang the bell and was admitted. In a few minutes Mrs. 
Stanhope came into the room where he was standing, and greeted 
him cordially. 

“Have you found your way here, at last? Where is Sir 
Headingly? I haven’t seen either of you once, ever since this 
worrying election work began ; how is your uncle ?” 

“Fairly well, considering the worry he has gone through; you 
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know he feels very much aggrieved at having any opposition to 
him.” 

“Didn't you expect any ?” 

“T did, certainly. I foresaw that Dunstalne was likely, sooner 
or later, to influence Avonham politics; but I never liked to let 
uncle think so. It would only have worried him, and I had some 
idea that if a dissolution came this year >and he paused. 

‘That he would resign the seat to you; you mean that ?” 

“ Yes, I do; it has always been understood between us that it 
was to be so, and nothing but the opposition of Boldham has made 
uncle put up again.” 

* Do you think you would have been sure of your seat ?” 

“I think so. Boldham might have opposed me, or Shelman, 
but I fancy I could hold my own against either of them, backed 
up, of course, by uncle’s influence and help.” 

‘You are sorry, of course, that that didn’t happen ? ” 

‘“‘ Yes, of course, and a good deal disappointed ; you know that I 
have ambitions, and I was in hopes of being able at once to begin 
Parliamentary life; yes, I am certainly sorry that things have 
turned out so.” 

Mrs. Stanhope looked very kindly on this good-looking young 
politician. It is not unpleasant to a handsome woman to console 
a man for disappointment. 

“Tt is a pity,” she replied, with a little sigh; “ I am very sorry, 
[ was in hopes, myself, that you would have the seat.” 

“IT am quite consoled if you are sorry,” he said. “I am glad 
you take an interest in my career.” | 

‘An interest ? Of course I do—you know that; I’ve told you 
that before. I hope to see you a Member of Parliament in 
another year; it would be ungracious not to be interested in an 
old friend.” 

*‘ Boldham is an old friend too,” said he, laughing. 

“ Yes, it’s the worst of these elections, they come in between 
people in several ways; I’m almost thankful I haven’t a vote; 
indeed I am quite glad; I’m sure I shouldn’t know what to do with 
it, I should refuse to vote atall, Ithink. Are youand Mr. Shelman 
friendly ? ” 

“Oh, so so, we met soon after the business began and agreed 
that no private feeling should be changed by it, but of course in 
the heat of the contest one sometimes loses ‘sight of that, and we 
were never very attached to each other, I believ e.” 

She slightly coloured, she had an idea that Rivers had some 
reason for the remark, founded on what had passed between them 
at the Priory House on the day of the Bishop’s visit. 

He saw the flush and saw his chance as well. In the low, earnest 
tones, which he knew how to use so effectively, he led the conver- 

sation to his uncle, thence to that wish of his which we have heard 
expressed before; he pleaded earnestly and skilfully for himself, 
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urging his suit with modesty and warmth; she could not but be 
flattered, the consciousness of triumph was strong upon her. Here 
she had the two foremost young men of her little world at her 
feet, and he, the handsomer and more eligible of the two, was ask- 
ing her to be his wife. She had expected it; she had guessed 
that under the joking as of the interview at the party lay a 
deeper meaning, and she had made up her mind what her answer 
should be when the question came. Yes—she would marry this 
man, she would help him in the great world of London, he was 
talented, ambitious, and wealthy, so was she; they would be 
somebodies on a greater scale than in this little quiet country 
town ; a bright career lay open to them, and the ball was at their 
feet. 

So Rivers found his task an easy one. She accepted him with 
dignity and the grace that was peculiarly her own; there was 
something almost protecting in her manner: she seemed to 
devote herself to him as a guardian and a help. There was a 
calm yielding of herself to him, as of a strong nature unbending 
itself and dedicating itself to the service of a weaker one. He 
was very grateful; his joy was unbounded. He had won a great 
prize here; he would keep it and cherish it for its own sake and 
his. 

The moon was shining brightly when he took his leave, and 
walked down the quiet street and up the churchyard steps to where 
the white stones watched over the graves of Avonham’s dead. It 
was a night of peace. and he was just in the mood to take in all 
its beauties. A hard day’s work had been succeeded by an even- 
ing of inexpressible calm and joy, and his cup of content was full. 
Only let the election go right and all would be well with him. 
Wealth, honours, rewards were all before him, there seemed no turn 
of fortune’s wheel which he had yet to desire. He passed down 
the High Street of the town, exchanging cheery good nights to 
those few townsfolk yet in the street, and reached his uncle’s house. 
He would tell him the good news before he slept. The old man 
had had a wearying day, he would cheer him with his tidings and 
share his joy with him. It did cheer Sir Headingly greatly. It 
was touching to see how the old man rejoiced in the young one’s 
love and happiness. The cares of the election were forgotten, and 
the two talked far into the night of the fortune that had fallen to 
Walter. 

“TI shall see her to-morrow morning,” were the Baronet’s parting 
words, “ and welcome her as { would a daughter; you’re a lucky 
fellow, Walter, and you deserve to be, for you have always been 
a good boy to me. Good-night, my dear boy, God bless you.” 


She stood long at the window after he had gone, and watched 
the moon silvering the little stream, that ran to feed the river at 
the town bridge, and as she turned away she murmured— 
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“Perfectly happy, but for the past—perfectly—and the past 
seems faraway. ‘There have been years of sorrow and years of doing 
good. Surely they will atone. I will forget the past ; there is a 
future coming now!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. BOMPAS NOTICES MANY THINGS. 


Mr. ABEL Bompas had very little of Mr. Timothy Rapsey’s 
curiosity in his composition. He liked, of course, to know what 
was going on around him, and took care to keep himself posted in 
the affairs of the town, but there was nothing obtrusive in the 
man. He would chirp (if so venerable an old bird might with 
propriety be said to chirp) at his family table over the small talk 
of his neighbours, would retail what he had heard in the street, or 
at the club, and would increase his store of news from the gather- 
ings of Mrs. Bompas, who, as most plump, amiable, well-preserved 
matrons do, dearly loved a bit of gossip with a neighbour over the 
fragrant Souchong. This was the extent of Mr. Bompas’s share in 
the chatter and scandal of Avonham. The confidential nature of 
much of his business demanded a reticence, which had by degrees 
become customary, and the really good heart of the pompous, but 
kindly old gentleman shut out from his nature that spice of malice, 
which is indispensable to your well regulated male town-gossip. 
So it came to pass that Mr. Bompas at this stage of our tale, being 
much exercised in mind respecting certain occurrences taking 
place under his eyes, did shut himself up within himself, and ceas- 
ing to retail to others any of the observations which he took by 
wholesale, gave his mind solely to taking very particular notice of 
certain events happening all round him. 

About the election Mr. Bompas was quite easy; he had been 
duly waited on by both candidates in person, and had frankly, and 
at once, declined to have anything to do with the matter at all. 
He would vote for neither party, would attend no meetings, would 
have neither lot nor part init. Never a politician at heart, the 
very reverse of a noisy man, he left the struggle to those who 
were interested in it, and went on his own way. 

But Mr. Bompas had matters nearer his own household to attend 
to, and circumstances affecting the well-being of his own house- 
hold to watch; and, first among these matters, was the conduct of 
his articled pupil, Mr. Adolphus Carter. 

From time immemorial it has been accepted as a perfectly 
satisfactory and orthodox state of things that the ’prentice, articled 
pupil, or probationer of any merchant, craftsman, or professional 
man possessing any daughter with good looks as a portion of her 
endowment, shall fall in love with the said daughter. Whether 
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the passion he requited or not has nothing whatever to do with it ; 
the young man must bow to his fate, and the young lady likes it 
—expects it—looks for it as a perquisite anda right. She may 
not return the soft feeling, she may not definitely accept the 
proffered devotion, but she would most assuredly feel that the 
foundations of apprenticeship were shaken to their centre, and 
that the fountains of the great deep of commerce were broken up 
if she did not receive it. Mr. Adolphus Carter had, of course, 
followed orthodoxy as befitted the son of a county parson, and had 
even exceeded the prescribed limits of passion, for, whereas, it. is 
undoubtedly correct to attach oneself to one fair object ina family, 
Mr. Carter had allowed his tender heart to become enmeshed 
in the toils of all three of his master’s daughters. Until lately 
this had been a position of great comfort to him, and he compla- 
cently basked in the smiles of the Misses Bompas, and was not in 
the least averse to being gently rallied by his companions upon 
the state of his heart. When all the country-side youth were 
sighing for the fair ones, when schemes for gaining brief entrance 
into the private apartments of the house of the worthy auctioneer 
were laid with a depth and circumstantiality befitting a political 
plot, how blest. was the lot of the fortunate youth who met the 
charmers every day, who was frequently partaker of the cheerful 
tea and the more jovial supper, and who stood well enough in his 
principal’s graces to be able to indulge the not unreasonable hope 
that he might effect in time a double partnership, and enter the 
business and the family at the same time. Which of the ladies 
he would honour he had not yet made up his mind, but that was 
a matter which could be decided upon at leisure or perhaps might 
be better left to accident to determine. 

Mr. Adolphus had, therefore, resented as a personal injury to 
himself the escort, which has been described in a former chapter, 
and the face and form of Mr. Galbraith were odious to him. His 
nerves had been roughly shaken by their first interview ; he had 
vowed vengeance then, but his w rath had somewhat subsided until 
the day of the ride to Beytesbury, which had caused it to burst 
forth again with increased fury. He grinned savagely at Galbraith 
when he saw him in the street, and hinted mysteriously to his 
friends of a dark and dreadful fate overshadowing someone whem 
he hated, finding in this that subtle relief which little men and 
little minds feel in venting their spite on some absent and uncon- 
scious person. But after ‘the dinner at the “ Bear” his enemy 
had become insupportable; he could stand him no longer, his 
very life was embittered, and made a burden to him; not alone 
through his first foe, but through his friend. 

And this friend was also the cause of much heavy pondering to 
Mr. Carter’s employer. 

When Mr. Galbraith’s guests had consumed Mr. Pinniffer’s 
excellent dinner, and had tried and approved of the luxurious 
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feather beds which were the pride of his worthy spouse, and had 
eaten a hearty breakfast and seen the lions.of Avonham, which 
were few, they had driven away from the town in the highest 
spirits, bearing with them their host who went to see them all off. 
Two of the party who were going to Bath by road, parted from the 
rest at the end of the town and the remainder proceeded to the 
railway, being driven by Mr. Galbraith himself in Mr. Raraty’s 
dog-cart ; but only two of the occupants of that vehicle quitted 
Marlshire at that time, for Mr. Galbraith, and a young friend 
whom he addressed as W alter, returned to Mr. Raraty’s stables 
with the trap. The negro Edward had moved a portmanteau to 
the “Coombes,” and the Avonham carrier had, in a few days, 
carried a portly looking and weighty trunk there from the railway. 
This trunk had at once come under the scrutiny of Mr. Rapsey, 
who announced that the gentleman staying with Mr. Galbraith 
was a certain Walter Bryceson, Esq., and Mrs. Pinniffer and Miss 
Pinniffer, her rosy-cheeked daughter, declared that he was as 
handsome a looking young man as anyone might wish to see, and 
Mr. Pinniffer gave it as his opinion that Mr. Galbraith was a quiet 
gent, a little too quiet for a young gent, and that if there was a 
gent as was calculated to wake a gent up a little this one seemed 
the very gent to do it. 

Indeed, Mr. Walter Bryceson, having seen that he was in a 
goodly land, proceeded to make the best of it, and amused himself 
greatly with the town and its inhabitants ; he would stroll through 
the market-place, cigar in mouth, and chat to the farmers; he 
speedily knew the face of every young lady who assisted in the 
commerce of the town, from Miss Pinniffer, at the “ Bear,” to the 
milliner’s apprentices at the bridge foot, and such an admirer of 
the fair sex was, it may be sure, not long in discovering the pretty 
faces and graceful shapes of the acknowledged belles of the town. 
Mr. Carter was agonised to find that Mr. Bryceson had obtained an 
introduction to Mr. Bompas, and was high in the good graces of 
his employer’s help-meet. So his brow grew darker than ever, he 
puzzled his friends by hints still more obscure and deadly, and 
startled Mr. Bompas greatly at times by a snappishness and 
abruptness which greatly discomposed him. 

Mr. Bompas also noticed about this time that Miss Adelaide was 
in the habit of blushing in the rosiest manner whenever Mr. Gal- 
braith’s name was mentioned, and he also made the discovery that 
the name was mentioned very frequently by the young lady’s 

sisters, app: rently with the intention of bringing about that pleas- 

ing state of confusion ; and finally the good father made up his 
mind that something was amiss between his family and Mr. 
Shelman, and that, in some inscrutable manner, Mr. Galbraith and 
Mr. Bryceson were concerned in this matter also. 

One evening, as the worthy old fellow was jogging homewards, 
after a sale at an outlying village, filled with that calm which 
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comes of a good day’s work well done, he overtook on the road his 
old friend and crony, Mr. Sennett. Mr. Bompas pulled up and 
offered his friend a lift, which was accepted. 

‘Not sorry to find a friend driving homewards,” said Mr. 
Sennett, as he climbed to his place. 

“T am returning from Mr. Poysener’s sale,” said Bompas. 

“Ah, ha! good sale ?” 

‘‘ Moderately so, mo-de-rately so, Sennett. Any news?” 

“No, none particular ; the nomination, you know, of course, 
takes place on Monday.” 

“T shall be most remarkably pleased when the contest, which I 
can only regard as a Most Unfor-tu-nate Occurrence,” said Mr. 
Bompas, “ is all over.” 

“Yes,” said his friend, “ you won’t be better plensed than I 
shall.” 

“T really think,” said Bompas, “ that I shall send Mrs. Bompas 
and the girls down to Weymouth, in order that they may be away 
from the. consequent turmoil and, excitement.” 

“Good plan. Are you going to stop at Beytesbury? I want to 
say half a word to Millard if you are.” 

“T can easily do so; Millard has just recovered from his last 
attack, and I should like to see him.” 

Mr. "Millard welcomed. his friends heartily, and they were soon 
discussing the contents of a cobwebbed and tenderly-handled 
bottle which he brought reverently from some dark nook. Mr. 
Sennett’s errand done, a general chat. followed, .in which, of course, 
the election was the principal but not the all-absorbing topic. 

‘That was:a. smart young fellow that Addie brought over here 
with her the other day,” said the host, at last. ) 

** He is a young man of very pleasing.and quiet manners,” said 
Mr. Bompas. 

“Anything up between him and Addie, Bompas.?” 

“* My dear sir!” said Mr. Bompas, holding up his hands in sur- 
prise, “‘ what ever induced you to imagine that.?” 

‘** Imagine it,” said Millard; “ come, Bompas, you know what 
our fathers used to think about us when we were young, and went 
riding about the country with ows present wives—what do you say, 
Sennett ?” 

“Ah, you see you have the advantage over me, Millard; we 
bachelors 4 

“Don’t know anything about it, of course, of course. Well, 
Bompas, judging from what I saw of the spark, my pretty god- 
daughter might do far worse. That young fellow has his head 
screwed on the right way. Gad, he could teach some of us some- 
thing in farming ¢ even, I think. ” 

Fa But, my dear Millard, ” began Mr. Bompas, “I assure you | 
know of nothing 








** Not yet, of course;” said the hearty old fellow; “ well, well, 
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you'll know in time. By-the-bye, Sennett, talking of young people 
and their settling in life, young Shelman is at me to sell him some 
of my land backing on to the river, the Downholmes—you know.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He wants to build and settle down, he says. Do you know, 
Bompas, I can’t quite make that young fellow out. As an old 
friend I may tell you in confidence, and Sennett here won't say 
anything, I know, I once had a very great idea that there was 
something between him and one of your girls, [ couldn’t quite 
make out which. And you and he used to be more friendly than 
you are, usen’t you? What’s the matter ?” 

" My dear Millard,” said Mr. Bompas, again holding up his 
hands in astonishment, “your power of observation appals me— 
really staggers me. It is most undeniably true that—ah—Mr. 
Shelman and I have lately been on terms which have been—ah— 
less-—well, less cordial than usual; but consider, my dear sir, con- 
si-der, | pray you, how very much engrossed—yes, engrossed and 
engaged, Mr. Shelman has been by this—this—” (Mr. Bompas 
paused and then reverted to his original expression) “this Most 
Unfortunate Occurrence Ps 

‘The election !” 

‘‘ The election—precisely. I say he has been so over-burdened 
with work and—ah—anxiety that, doubtless, he has had but little 
time to spend over one to whom the whole affair is obnoxious, and 
who has refused to take any part in the matter.” 

‘Come, come, that’s not it, at least, not entirely. Listen here. 
Wasn’t there some little disagreement about that house of Mrs. 
Stanhope’s that you sold for her to young Galbraith ? 

“There certainly was a modicum—a mere modicum—of irritation 
shown towards me by Mr. Shelman on the occasion of which you 
speak, but it was—-ah—transitory and was—ah easily explained 
away. Our mutual friend Sennett here will bear me out when I 
assure you, as I assured Mr. Shelman at the time, that the sale of 
the house to Mr. Galbraith was the—ah—outcome of Mrs. Stan- 

hope’s own personal—ah—desire. His disappointment was in no 
way attributable to me.” 

‘“No, no, Millard,” said Sennett, coming to the assistance of his 
old friend, “ Bompas is right enough there ; that was entirely the 
lady’s doings. Why she did it, goodness knows. I always fancied, 
and so for that matter did many other people, that she and young 
Shelman would have made a match, but it seems otherwise now.” 

“Well, well,” said old Millard, after a pause, and looking from 
one to the other of his cronies; “why Mrs. Stanhope didn’t sell 
the house is very little matter of mine. If Shelman wants Down- 
holmes, and gives me my price for it, he can have it; it’s an out- 
lying bit for me, and I had always intended putting some houses 
on it to serve me as an excuse for riding into Avonham now and 
again. But time has gone on and I’ve never built, and I’m too 
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old now to begin; so, as the lad seems to want the land, why he 
can have it; so if he should call on you, Sennett, will you settle 
the business and let him see the deeds ?” 

Mr. Sennett assented. 

‘¢ By the way, Bompas,” said Millard, when two or three details 
had been settled, “I’ve a letter here from Carter,the parson. He 
wants me to meet him in Avonham next Monday, but I sha’n’t go 
into the place on the day of nomination—there will be a great 
crowd, or else I should like to see friend Sennett here doing his 
duty at the head of things.” 

‘Sennett wishes ‘he could stop away from Avonham on Monday,” 
said that worthy. 

“So I sha’n’t go. I’ve a gun of Carter’s which he lent me, and 
I want to return it; he’ll want it for the first. Will you take it 
into Avonham and give it to young Carter in your office and ask 
him to hand it to his father ? ” 

‘With pleasure.” 

“Thank you. How’s that boy getting on with you? ” 

Mr. Bompas hesitated before answering. There rose before his 
mind’s eye the vision of two Messrs. Carter in one, and the same 
individual. One, the brisk, chatty, familiar Carter of yore, whose 
little airy quips and cranks had given to his stately office just that 
light and cheery tint which so admirably set off and showed, in 
colours strong by sheer contrast, his own stately port and solid 
gifts of eloquence, and the other, Adolphus Carter, of the past few 
days snappish, irritable, incomprehensible; the two characters 
were as different to the puzzled Mr. Bompas as though they had 
belonged to two individuals, and it was therefore some moments 
before he hazarded a reply. 

‘““What’s the matter with him,” said Millard, “have all the 
youngsters gone wrong ? ” 

“Do you know, Millard and Sennett,” said Bompas solemnly 
and deliberately, “do you know, I really think they have,” and he 
proceeded gravely to inform his friends of the altered manner of 
Mr. Carter, of the puzzle in his own family, and of the strange 
way in which Mr. Galbraith’s name had been coupled with Addie’s, 
of Mr. Bryceson and his off-hand ways, and finally of the very cool 
reception which Shelman always seemed to get both from Mr. 
Bompas and his daughters. 

**] really must confess,” he concluded, “ that I have been fairly 
—ah—puzzled by many of these things. Of course I must have 
anticipated, and indeed always have, the—ah—probability of 
having my children disposed of in—ah—Holy Matrimony; and I 
also looked forward—nature having blessed my girls with—ah— 
their share of good looks———” 

“Which they inherit from both sides,” said Sennett. 

“Thank you—that their preference for one—ah—lover over 
another, might lead to some heartburnings and consequences 
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naturally attending the—ah—rivalry of young men; but this 
seems to be most curious. I really cannot say that my position, 
or rather the position, has anything—ah—tragic in it, but it has 
emphatically much—very much—that is embarrassing. Here,” 
said Mr. Bompas, stretching out his hands and looking appe: 1 
ingly at his friends, “ here are three or four young men, and three 
or four interests, all of whom and which I begin to think are some- 
how influenced by my—by the—by some portion of my family, 
and yet there is no open—ah—st patent fact 
before me to enable me to deal with this most pesenill- ar state of 
things. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Sennett, “ you seem to be a very 
lucky man in one sense, even if your position is a little queer. 
All the gentlemen you have named are eligible sons-in-law, and 
the only difficulty I can see in the matter is which of the young 
ladies each wants. One man can’t marry them all. Now do you 
really want a bit of advice ?” 

“My dear Sennett, my dear Millard, I was hoping to get your 
advice when I told you of my difficulty.” 

« Well,” said the Mayor, “ the difficult y—if there really is much 
difficulty beyond the one point which I mentioned just now—lies 
partly with yourself. You are fidgeting over a state of things 
which there really isn’t much need to worry about ; now take a 
little advice.” 

“ What is that ?” said Bompas. 

“You were saying this morning as we rode over here that you 
had a good mind to send Mrs. Bompas and the young ladies down 
to Weymouth out of the way. Do so—a month’s absence makes a 
wonderful difference toa young lover—it spurs him on remark- 
ably. If you were a match-making mamma, Bompas, instead of an 
unsophisticated old dad—who is not the first whose daughters’ 
intentions and likes and dislikes have puzzled him—you would 
have hit on this scheme long ago. What say you, Millard?” 

“Of course, of course, best thing in the world.” 

Mr. Bompas reflected sagely for some minutes, and filling his 
glass from the bottle which his host passed to him, sipped his 
wine slowly and deliberately. 

“] trust,” he said at last, “that I am in no indecent hurry 
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“To what? To see your girls settled? Pooh! nonsense,” 
said Millard, “ it’s the first duty of a parent. What else have the 
old ones to live for? Tell me, Bompas, what makes you work as 
you do?” 

‘What makes me Work as I do?” said Mr. Bompas slowly, 
“well I—I suppose—I think I see what you mean, old friend— 
you mean that I work for the children, and . 

“Of course I do. Well now, doesn’t it strike you that the mere 
money and property which you leave your children is of very small 
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value compared with their opportunities of enjoying it, and of 
living happily with it.” 

“ Most decidedly—what other opinion could one form ?” 

“Very well, then, apply a little of the diplomacy and energy 
which you devote to your business to the object. You're sure to 
be straightforward and honourable in the affair as you are in 
business. Devote that a little to clearing up this tangle and 
setting matters straight. Take Sennett’s advice. Send the ladies 
away for a month, and ten to one you'll gather—if it’s only from 
their dutiful enquiries and polite messages—from the lads them- 
selves who wants whom and how the land lies. There, now we’ve 
thrashed that matter out for you—now for the other bottle.” 

The bottle was fetched, and gravely discussed as befitted its 
vintage ; and yet another made its appearance, for the three old 
cronies were noted for a rare and exquisite taste in port, and had 
priceless wines in the yawning old-fashioned cellars, so that the 
moon was high as the Mayor and his charioteer drove into Avon- 
ham that evening. 

The hour of breakfast in a well-regulated, well-to-do country 
family is, or ought to be, one of the pleasantest of the twenty-four. 
It was so at Mr. Bompas’s house. The table would have groaned 
under the good things but for its solidity and strength. The girls 
in their morning dresses made a picture very pleasant and pretty 
to the eyes of their proud parents. The cares of the day had not 
yet begun, and the troubles of the day before had been forgotten 
in sleep. Mr. Bompas had indeed not forgotten his perplexities, 
nor his friend Sennett’s advice, but he knew that his scheme 
would result at any rate in giving his women-kind pleasure, so it 
was with feelings of complete satisfaction that he broached the 
subject on the day following. 

He commenced by alarming Mrs. Bompas by what he described 
as the immensely insecure position of the non-voting inhabitants 
during the election, and then proceeded to express his wish that 
it were possible for him to arrange for their absenting themselves 
for a few days from Avonham. This, of course, was well received, 
and following up this success, Mr. Bompas suggested that a visit 
to the seaside would perhaps be the best means of flight. But 
here he had reckoned without his host. Nothing but a trip to 
London would satisfy the young ladies. They were staunchly 
backed up by Mrs. Bompas, and soon carried their point. 

“‘ Well, my dears,” said the father, “* London be it, then. When 
will you be ready to go? You will want new dresses, and——” 

New dresses! The idea of such a thing! As if they would 
take country-made new dresses to London instead of purchasing 
them there. What an idea of dear papa. 

“ But I thought that you always wanted new dresses to visit a 
place with ?” said the strategist. 

‘“‘My dear papa,” said Adelaide, “ why we’d shut ourselves up 
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for a week, surrounded by no other human creatures but dress- 
makers, rather than get things here. We're ready to start to- 
morrow. You dear old dad, how good of you to think of us. 
Won't we start packing directly ! Just fancy, another sight of 
London ! ” 

‘What about apartments?” said steadier Mamma, her face, 
however, lighting up with the prospect ; “ and, Abel, my dear, it 
will be no good going for a week. <A week is no good.” 

‘No good at all,” chorused the girls. 

‘ Well, my deare,” said Mr. Bompas, “do not limit yourselves 
to time. I shall myself be glad of a week in London, and will join 
you there. I shall of course accompany you there and see you 
settled, and on return.” And congratulating himself on his 
capital tact, the worthy man left his family rejoicing at the pros- 
pect of their holiday, and went to his business with a serene mind. 

Mr. Adolphus Carter and the other clerks had arrived, but Mr. 
Carter had not yet commenced business. He was standing at the 
door of the office, and scowling in a very dark and agitating 
manner at two gentlemen who were passing down the other side 
of the street, Mr. Galbraith and his friend. Mr. Bompas had 

taken his hat from the hall as he crossed it, and he now touched 
the unconscious articled pupil on the shoulder to make him sen- 
sible that he wanted to pass out into the street. Adolphus 
started as he felt the touch of his employer’s hand, and then 
hastily gave him the usual morning salutation as he made way 
for him. 

Now the intention with which Mr. Bompas went out this par- 
ticular morning was to visit Mr. Raraty and engage a conveyance 
to take his party to the railway on the morrow. He had no 
sooner stepped out of his office door, however, than the young 
men walking on the opposite side of the street stopped iu their 
course and crossed the street to speak with him. Mr. Adolphus 
Carter, with a darker scowl than ever on his face, listened eagerly 
to what was being said, still retaining his place in the doorway. 

The customary greetings having been exchanged, the young 
men entered on their business. 

** Mr. Bompas,” said Galbraith, “I am anxious to acquire, if 
possible, that meadow next to my lawn hedge. Can you tell me 
whose land it is?” 

“It belongs, Mr. Galbraith,” said Bompas, “ to your former 
landlord, or, as may be deemed more fitting, considering the fact 
that she is of the opposite—ah—sex, landlady, Mrs. Stanhope.” 

‘She seems to own lots of land about here,” said Mr. Bryceson, 
taking a cigar from his case. “ You smoke, Mr. Bompas ?—not so 
early ? vga, Harry ?” 

“The late Mr. Stanhope, who was a native of this town,” said 
Mr. Bompas, ‘‘ but who went from it in youth to achieve dignity 
and wealth in the vast metropolis, on retiring from business in- 
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vested largely in land in the neighbourhood, so that at his death 
his—ah—widow, or, I may say, relict—relict seems more legal 
and appropriate to a conversation having a commercial, or at least 
a financial, end in view—became possessed, as your friend says, 
Mr. Galbraith, of a considerable extent of landed property in this 
immediate vicinity.” 

“How long has this interesting widow been a widow?” said 
Bryceson. 

‘Four years, my dear sir; four years.” 

“ Harry, you haven’t introduced me to this lady. You really 
must.” 

“ T’ve never met the lady myself, my dear fellow.” 

‘Dear me, Mr. Galbraith; is it possible that you have not yet 
been introduced to Mrs. Stanhope ? ” 

‘“‘ Quite true, Mr. Bompas. You managed the business between 
us, you know. No, I never met her.” 

“ You have seen her, of course ?” 

“ Oh, yes, ’'ve seen her out driving two or three times. By- 
the-bye, Mr. Bompas, I want a loose box built. I must talk to 
you about the plans of it.” 

“T shall be quite at your service, my dear sir, and glad to assist 
you.” 

«* Will to-morrow be convenient for you ?” 

“ Why no, Mr. Galbraith, I purpose to-morrow, if all is well, to 
accompany my wife and daughters to London.” 

Mr. Carter perceptibly jumped. 

“‘T hope you'll have a pleasant journey, Mr. Bompas. Do you 
stay long there ?” 

‘My family will remain there some time, and I shall ultimately 
join them.” 

“| hope you'll have a good time, Mr. Bompas, and the ladies 
too. Well, I'll call in one morning when I see that you have re- 
turned. At the same time, I want to see if I cannot obtain this 
field. Do you think if I saw Mrs. Stanhope it would be of any 
use, or do you transact all her business for her ?” 

“Mrs. Stanhope is good enough to place the landed portion of 
her property in my hands for management, and would doubtless 
refer you to me; I will, however, speak to her upon the matter, 
for I have some accounts to submit to her to-day, and shall see 
her most probably this afternoon.” 

“If you will do so, Mr. Bompas, } you will oblige me. I like 
your town, and I shall be glad to invest money in it, for I fancy 
when you get your railway it will improve. 

“ Doubtless, Mr. Galbraith; my own opinion decidedly.” 

“Well, good morning, Mr. Bompas, we’re just going for a gallop ; 
by the way, how is your friend Mr. Millard? I’ve got some pam- 
phlets—American ones—from the Agricultural Department at 
Washington that I should like to show “him.” 
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‘“‘T was at Mr. Millard’s last evening; he has recovered from 
his late attack.” 

‘Well, we'll ride over and leave these. Good morning.” 

** Good morning.” 

Mr. Carter went to his desk with conflicting emotions; he sat 
for some time moodily regarding the West Country Fire Office 
Almanack on the wall before him, and then, rising and taking his 
hat, said to the office lad— 

‘Tell Mr. Bompas I’ve gone out on some private business,” and 
as he passed out into the street he muttered, “I must get away 
somewhere and think this out; if this fellow is going to live for 
ever in the same town as I do, I must strongly restrain my feel- 
ings or they sts end in——” 

“* Ha—z a 

He neath shook his head, and hurried into the High Street. 

“ And the family going to London too! What does that mean ? 
There goes Mr. Shelman, canvassing I suppose. I wonder if he’s 
got time to spare—I'll see. I fancy I know his feelings in a cer- 
tain quarter and towards a certain party. I don’t see why I should 
have all the worry and irritation to myself.” 

In an hour’s time Mr. Carter returned to the office from which 
Mr. Bompas was still absent. He was in high good humour, de- 
clined to grovel in any way by attempting to work; whistled 
portions of popular airs , hummed snatches of familiar operas, and 
in short resumed the gay and carrolling-lark-like manner which 
had lately been changed and supplanted by the moody genius of 
jealousy. 











(To be continued.) 

































NEAR THE STRAND. 


I BEG your pardon, Madam; it’s too utterly rude of me, quite, 

Addressing a lady like this, and you, too, at this time of night. 

But still I do hope you'll excuse me, if I follow you down the 
street, 

And—well, the fact is I’m starving; will you give mea trifle to 
eat ? 

Starving, my lady, starving! Shall I say the word again ? 

How should you understand, though, that never felt ache or pain ? 

The horrible, sickening craving that the bravest heart can’t still. 

There, there, ’m talking nonsense! you don’t, and you never will. 

But it’s here, like a raging devil—oh, give me a trifle, do! 

If I do get drunk, what matter? What’s a half crown to you ? 

It’s an awful come-down for me—a seedy, starving tramp. 

There’s plenty of common cadgers, but I’m of a different stamp. 

I kept my horses and hounds, and held my head high in the land. 

You think me a liar, perhaps; it’s true as here I stand. 

Homeless, ragged, an outcast, sodden with dirt and drink, 

That’s what 1 am—what I have been, perhaps you’d hardly think. 

I was a gentleman once. Sounds funny, does it not ? 

One of a set of fine fellows, and the fastest one of the lot. 

Horses, women, and wine, that’s how the mischief was done. 

But my friends don’t know me now—no, not a single one! 

Excuse that click in my throat—a bad habit, ’m aware— 

They tell me it’s gin, but it isn’t—it’s nights in the open air. 

I was a gentleman once. Ha, ha, it’s funny; just think. 

A gentleman—I mean it. But, I say, you'll stand me a drink ? 

How did I fall so low? It’s not worth lying about. 

Mine was just the old story—cherchez la femme, and find out. 

It all happened years ago—’twas common talk of the town. 

I was dipped—nothing could save me—but I didn’t drag her 
down. 

No, she’s well and happy—at least, when I heard of her last. 

~ you'll give me a drink, now won't you, after talking away so 

ast ? 
You will? By Jove, that’s kind of you—kinder than I can tell; 


It’s not every woman of your class would pity a broken-down 
swell. 
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I say, what’s this? Sovereigns? Excuse, me, you’ve made a 
mistake. 

You meant it? Well, I—really! Am I asleep or awake ? 
Sovereigns! These? Forme? Whatever’s taking place ? 
But stop, there, stop! Who are you? Let me see your face. 
You won't? But I tell you I will! Tl see who you are I vow. 
Hold up your head What, Carry! 

Aye, Aye, I see it now. 


*% * * * * 


at that house ? 





You ?—and here ? 
what ? 

Carry, tell me ’'m dreaming? Ah, no, your face says not! 

You—with those eyes ?—that smile ?—and diamonds there on 
your breast— 

Alone ?—and at night ? 





Am I drunk, or mad, or 





and Fearless ?-— 
No need to tell me the rest! 

With the wanton’s laugh on your lip—lip hot from the lecherous 
kiss— 

Carry, 2’s trwe—God help me! and I ruined myself for this ! 

Here, take the gold that you gave me. _I’d sooner die in a ditch. 

Go to your waiting lover—or lovers, you best know which. 

No, don’t touch me! keep off! Ah, why have we ever met ? 

Keep back, I say, girl—J will not! I’m not quite a brute as yet. 

D’ye believe in a devil—that tempts, ah, you don’t know how ? 

You're trembling? Ah, well, you’d reason; but the dark fit’s over 
now. 

Well for you that it is so! I feel like that way at times. 

They hang men for deeds like that. Good people call them 
crimes ! 

Crimes—ha, ha, d’ye hear me? Crimes! They do—it’s true. 

Crimes! And they prate about Justice—and I walk the same 
street with you. 

(Quick, let’s part as we met. Nay, keep your jewels and pelf. 

Go, and try to forget me. I'll learn to forget myself. 

What, cross your threshold ?—never! If I fainted on the mat. 

I’ve fallen low, very low, Carry ; but not so low as that. 

No, I won’t take a stiver. Would you have a man beg of his 
wife ? 

Have 7 found life so precious I should care for supporting life ? 

There’s my way over yonder, to open cab-doors in the Strand. 

You'll stroll here a little longer ? 











Well, well, I understand. 

i ge be afraid I shall know you, if I open your brougham door. 
Ve'll both of us go our ways, Carry, as we’ve often done before. 
You, with your painted cheeks—J, with my gin-smelling breath— 

You, to yon house of harlots—I, to a drunkard’s death ! 


F. SPENCER 





DUNHAM. 
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A COLLEGE TALE. 


Jack Horney, of Brazenface College, Oxford, had just finished his 
usual after-breakfast pipe, on the last day of the summer term, 
1880, when his attention was arrested by a sharp rap at his door, 
immediately followed by the entrance of the well-dressed person of 
his college friend, Methven. 

*“ Come along in,” said Hornby, “and light yourself a pipe.” 

“No, thank ye, can’t stop,” replied Methven, “as I have a lot 
to do this morning; but I thought I would just run across ani 
tell you a bit of news. I have just arranged a glorious hoax, at 
the expense, I need hardly say, of old Crofton, he has become too 
cute lately to be caught by our old time-honoured jokes, and so I 
have arranged the following plan. A week ago I inserted in the 
agony column of the Morning Advertiser a glowing matrimonial 
advertisement, in which I[ stated that the advertiser, who was 
handsome, rich, and all that sort of thing, desired to meet 
with a_ pretty ‘and accomplished girl with a view to matri- 
mony. All applicants were to send their photographs; the replies 
to be sent to H.C., 151, St. Giles’, Oxford—that’s the house 
where my scout lives, and so, of course, I told him to bring me any 
letters thus addressed. I got no reply for a day or so, but four 
days ago I received a letter from a certain damsel, who described 
herself as young, handsome, and accomplished, enclosed me the 
photograph of a very pretty girl, ended by asking me where and 
when I should meet her in Town, and signed herself Miss L. 
Bernard, Piccadilly Circus Post Office; she also expressed a desire 
to have the advertiser’s photograph, so I promptly sent her that 
of old Crofton’s, which he had lately given me, and said I would 
write to-night when and where | should meet her; so my scheme 
is, to somehow induce Crofton to meet this girl, she will of course 
recognise him by the photograph I have sent, will probably rush 
into his arms, the Kangaroo will be utterly overpowered, and there 
will be an interesting dénowement. Now, Hornby, don’t you think 
that a magnificent piece of strategy ?” 

‘‘No, indeed I don’t,” said Hornby, “I think it an infernal 
shame; and, what’s more, [ have half a mind to go and tell the 
Kangaroo of the hoax.” 

“Oh, come now,” said Methven, ‘ you’d never do that, Jack, I 
know. Well! I can’t stay any longer, so good-bye for the 
present.” 
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There is not the very slightest doubt, that if the fates had not 
intervened, Hornby would have gone straight to Crofton and 
warned him of the impending hoax, and this story would never 
have been written; but, as it happened, no sooner had Methven 
gone out of Hornby’s rooms, than in rushed the secretary of the 
College Cricket Club in a state of breathless anxiety: there was 
a match at 11.30, it was now 11 o’clock and he could only get to- 
gether eight men. So Hornby was promptly enlisted, and by the 
time the match was over, Methven and his scheme had entirely 
faded from his not too retentive memory. Methven, in the mean- 
time, had gone straight to Crofton’s rooms. Now, this Crofton, who 
was about to fall a victim to Methven’s wiles, was the son of a 
large Australian sheepfarmer, and had come up to Brazenface the 
previous October. Like most colonists who have not been to 
school in E ngland, he was very simple and unsophisticated ; and 
though the Kangaroo, as he was generally called, was very popular, 
he was constantly being made the victim of small practical jokes, 
most of which were originated. by Methven, who was the profes- 
sional hoaxer of Brazenface. He always forgave them heartily, 
and joined in the laugh himself. However, his one year’s residence 
in College had opened his.eyes a little, and being naturally any- 
thing but a fool, his friends found it not quite so easy to take him 
in now, as it used to be, and several attempts having lately failed, 
Methven, to sustain his dwindling reputation as a joker, had con- 
cocted the plan he had just disclosed to..Hornby. .He found the 
genial giant busily packing his traps ready for going down the 
next day. After chatting a moment.or two the tempter began, 

‘As you're going up to Town to-morrow, I want you to do 
me a little favour. I promised to meet a girl, a cousin of mine 
to-morrow. We had each got, an orderfor the House of Commons, 
and I was to have escorted her, and as we meant to have a little 
lunch together at Lucas’s before we went in, we had arranged to 
meet at a quarter-past two at the Westminster Bridge landing 
pier, that being a place where we. couldn't possibly miss one 
another. Now, as bad luck will have it the Dean has sent for me 
to see him after collections, so that I can’t get up to Town in time. 
Unfortunately, I can’t let the. girl know, because she’s away on a 
visit fora day or two to some friends, whose address I have for- 
gotten, and she won’t return home till after she’s been to the 
House. Now, I don’t want the poor child to wait an hour for me, 
so would you mind going there about a quarte mpent two and telling 
her I can’t come, because of that beastly Dean? And so that you 

can’t mistake her, I’ve brought you her photograph. By-the-bye, 
her name’s Miss Bernard. Now will this be too much trouble for 
you ?” 

“Oh, not a bit,” said Crofton, “I shall be delighted.’ 

- Ww ell, remember, Westminster landing pier, at a quarter-past 
two! And now good-bye, and a pleasant ° ‘long’ to you. 
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Methven, highly elated with the result of his scheme, immediately 
wrote a note to Miss L. Bernard that H. C. would meet her at the 
Westminster Bridge pier, at a quarter-past two punctually, and that 
she must come up and speak to him if she saw him first. 

The next morning Crofton, having undergone that dread ordeal 
called “collections,” having been bullied alternately by the Prin- 
cipal, the Dean and the senior tutor, hurried off to the station 
and just managed to catch the midday express up to Town. On 
his arrival, leaving his traps at an hotel, he rushed off to West- 
minster Bridge landing pier and arrived there within a minute 
or two of the appointed time. There were but few people on it 
when he arrived, and certainly no one resembling in the slightest 
degree the photograph of Mr. Methven’s cousin. “He looked up 
and down but no—there was only one young lady there, and she 
wasn’t in the least like the photograph. She was standing close 
to the ticket office, holding the hand of a little boy of ten or so— 
and she seemed to watch Crofton with an amused smile as he 
impatiently walked up and down, looking now at her watch and 
now at the Parliament clock tower. The little boy, in the mean- 
time, getting tired of waiting had slipped away under the pro- 
tecting chains round the side, and began to play with a little dog 
that was vaguely roaming about. The young lady did not miss 
him, and when Crofton ‘happened to turn he saw the child, in 
trying to avoid a sudden bound of the dog, scramble and fall over 
the pier into the river. ‘The child yelled, the girl shrieked, and 
the dog barked for sympathy, but Crofton, who fortunately had 
plenty of presence of mind and was a good strong swimmer, dived 
quietly into the water, caught up the child in a couple of strokes, 
and in a very short time had restored his dripping burden to the 
young lady. . She was of course most grateful to him for’ havin 
saved the life of her little brother (for so the child turned out to be), 
and, as Crofton put them in a cab, she asked him to call on them at 
home and give her parents an opportunity of personally thanking 
him. Crofton at first pooh-poohed the idea of being thus made a 
hero of, but there was a pleading look in her pretty eyes whieh quite 
overcame his scruples; and having ascertained that her father 
was a Mr. West, and lived at 136, Cavendish Square, he promised 
to call there the following afternoon. And, as there was still no 
sign of Miss Bernard, and as he was dripping wet, he hailed : 
passing cab and returned to his hotel. 

The next day, according to his promise, he called at 136,Cavendish 
Square, and was received most kindly by Miss West, his acquaint- 
ance of yesterday, and her mother, an old lady, who thanked 
him most volubly for having saved "dear Bertie’s life, who, she 
added, was none the worse “for the ducking, and was at that 
moment in bed, with a mustard plaster on his chest and a basin of 
gruel by his side (probably thinking the drowning would have 

been infinitely preferable to the doctoring). 
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Of course Crofton was invited to stay dinner, so as to meet Mr. 
West, who did not return from business till after six. About that 
time he arrived, and a fine cheery fellow he was, and right heartily 
did he welcome his new acquaintance. After dinner, as he and 
Harry were discussing a bottle of °34 port, Mr. West found out 
from the simple-hearted fellow that he was a native of Australia, 
and that, though he was happy enough during term-time with his 
college chums, he found it very dull during the vacation, having 
but few yelatiowte and friends in the old country ; and so Mr. W est, 
liking the honest, manly lad, and feeling, of course, intensely 
grateful to him for having s saved his child from drowning, invited 
him to spend a month with him at his shooting lodge in Scotland. 
Crofton, being passionately devoted to sport, snapped at the offer ; 
and so it was arranged that he should go up to Mr. West’s 
shooting lodge, in Cromarty, on the lith of August. To 
this day he swears that the month he spent at Balbriggan 
Lodge was the meen time of his life—good sport, nice men in 
the house, and, ah! far best of all, the society of Lilian West. 
At first it struck him that she looked upon him for some reason 
or other as rather a puppy, which considerably surprised him, 
for whatever his faults might be, conceit was certainly not one. 
But as time went on, and she had plenty of opportunity of seeing 
what a modest sterling fellow he was (besides being the best shot 
of the party ), the feeling seemed to pass away, ‘and soon gave 
place to a sincere regard. Sunday afternoon rambles through the 
heather, cosy chats in the gloaming after dinner, lessons in the 
mysteries of ‘ go-bang,” and chess, have brought together less 
susceptible hearts than those of Harry Crofton and Lilian W est, 
and the day before he was returning to England he plucked up 
courage, proposed, and to his delight was accepted. The next 
morning, however, just before starting home, Lilian came up to 
him and said, 

** Harry dear, before you go I want you to forgive me for the 
silly joke I play. 1d you about that: advertisement.” 

“ Advertisement!” said he, “ what advertisement ? ” 

“Why the one, of course, you put in the Morning Advertiser.” 

Crofton looked very mystified, and again shook his head. 

“ Oh, come now, Harr y, replied Lilian, “ it is not a bit of use your 
trying to deceive me, do you mean to say you didn’t put the 
advertisement in the Morning Advertiser?” and so saying, she drew 
from her card-case a small newspaper cutting and handed it to 
Crofton. It ran as follows : 

Wantep A Wirer.—The advertiser, who is strikingly handsome, very accomplished, 
and extremely rich, wishes to meet with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 


She must be good-looking, amiable and aceomplished. Applicants must forward 
their photogr iph and address.—H. C., 151, St. Giles’, Oxford. 


** Never seen it before in my life,” said Crofton. 


“ And you never wrote this ?” continued Miss West, handing the 
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last letter from H. C. to Miss L. Bernard, appointing the place and 
time of meeting. 

“Most certainly not, it’s not a bit like my handwriting. 
Couldn’t write so well if I tried for a month.” 

“Well, Harry, you must at least own that this is your photo- 
graph.” 

“(Good gracious, yes!” replied Crofton, “that’s mine sure 
enough ; but who on earth could have sent it, and why to you of 
all people?” : 

“Oh,” said Lilian, “ I’m afraid you will think me very very silly, 
but when I read that advertisement, I longed, I simply yearned— 
for I’m very curious, Harry, as you'll soon find out—to see in the 
flesh, the human being who could be so consummately conceited 
as to frame an advertisement like that; and so I replied to it, 
directing my letter from the Post-office at Piccadilly Circus and 
signing myself by a fictitious name. I also sent the photograph 
of a pretty little maid I once had, and next day received the 
photograph and letter you have just seen. So with Bertie as my 
companion, feeling sure that the advertiser couldn’t possibly 
mistake me for the original of Parker’s photograph, I went to the 
Westminster landing pier at the appointed time. Imagine my 
delight, then, when I saw you, the original of the photograph, 
stalking up and down the pier, apparently awaiting the faithless 
damsel. But, Harry dear, if you did not go to meet me, why in 
the world did you go to the pier at that very time? ” 

“T went on a commission,” said he, “ for a college friend of mine, 
named Methven. 

“What! Mr. Methven, of Brazenface?” said she. 

“Why, yes; is he a friend of yours ?” 

“Oh, I only met him when staying in the country last Christmas ; 
and I think, Harry, he liked me better than I did him.” 

* Well,” continued Crofton, “I went there to meet a cousin of 
his, and to give her a message from him, but I have a shrewd 
idea this is one of his practical jokes he is always playing.” 

* But, tell me, how were you to know this young lady, Harry ? ” 
said Lilian. 

‘“‘ He showed me a photograph by which I was to recognize her.” 

“Was it that of apretty girl with a large hat and feather, and 
a fan in her hand ?” said Lilian, with a smile. 

“ The very same,” said Crofton. 

“Then, Harry, you are quite right, it was a practical joke, for 
that was Parker’s photograph which I sent to the mysterious Mr. 
H.C. And now, Harry dear, it’s not a bit of use getting angry 
about it, for we were both ‘sold’ a little, and it has ended very 
happily for you and me; and so we will make a promise not to chaff 
one another in the future for the parts we each played in the 
strange little ‘ Comedy of Errors.’ ” 

I need hardly say Crofton sealed the bargain with a kiss. 
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When Harry next returned to Brazenface the October term had 
begun. Port Meadow was flooded, the elms outside St. John’s were 
rapidly losing their leaves, and the creeper on St. Mary’s porch 
was in all the glory of its autumn foliage. Crofton arrived, first 
day of term, just in time for “hall,” and as he was finishing his 
dinner, the scout who waited on the third-year table handed him 
the following brief epistle, scrawled on the back of the dinner bill, 


“ DeaR KANGAROO,-—Come to my rooms directly after ‘hall,’ 
“Yours ever, 
*¢ J. HORNBY.” 


So after “hall,” Crofton went straight to Hornby’s rooms, and 
found him uncorking a bottle of college port: and over this bottle 
soothed by the fragrant weed, Harry Crofton told Hornby the story 
of his love, the whole tale—how it had happened, and what a very 
lucky dog he was. He had just: finished his narrative, when a 
knock came at the door and in walked Methven, just arrived. 

“‘ How d’ye do, Jack ? Hillo, Kangaroo, how are you, old chap ?” 
he began. 

But, somehow, the look on Crofton’s face Methven had never 
seen before, and, what’s more, didn’t like it. 

However, he ‘continued, “Well, did you meet my cousin, eh? 
Come, come, old chap, you must really for give me, it was a beastly 
shame, I own.” 

‘¢ Now, look here,” re was an ugly 
look in his eyes, and a ; fiemamene 3 in his jaw - that made Methven un- 
consciously creep near the door— I don’t want to have a row with 
any man, much less in Jack Hornby’s rooms. But I tell you 
plainly, I think it was awfully low of you to take advantage of my 
good nature in the way you did—and I strongly advise you for the 
future, if you like a whole skin, not to try ‘the game on again. 
I may tell you, your scheme entirely failed, and it’s entirely through 
your attempt at a hoax I have become engaged to the nicest little | 
girl in England.” 

“ Really,” said Methven with a sneer, “then I think the least 
you can do is to introduce us, as she may possibly like to make 
the acquaintance of the unsconcious author of her happiness.” 

“Perhaps she might,” replied Crofton, quietly, “ if she hadn’t un- 
fortunately made it before. Good-night, Jack,” and so saying he 
left the room. 

“There, Methven,” said Hornby, “ I knew quite well some row / 
would come of this hoax of yours. 

“ Well, tell me what happened, Jack, if you know.” 

Thereupon Hornby told the whole stor y from beginning to end ; 
when he had finished, Methven said, 

“T wonder who the girl was, and when and where she met me.” 
“ Of course I can’t tell you the latter,” said Hornby, as he walked 
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up to the chimney-piece to refill his pipe, “but her name, if I 
remember rightly, is Miss Lilian West. 

Hornby heard a sharp groan, and on looking round saw Methven 
as white as a sheet, with his head buried in his hands. 

* Good God, man, what’s up ? ” cried Hornby. 

“Oh Jack,” said Methven, “that’s the very girl I loved myself. 
I met her last Christmas in the country, and I would have sold 
my very soul for her! And now,” he continued, with a sob, 
“and now she’s lost for ever.” With these words he walked out, 
leaving Hornby to ponder deeply on the strange irony of fate. 

Two years have rolled on, Lilian West is now the wife of Henry 
Crofton, B.A., of Brazenface College, Oxford. And Methven has 
long since come to the conclusion that there are safer modes of 
playing practical jokes on one’s friends than by inserting in the 
papers fictitious matrimonial advertisements. 


J. RANDAL. 
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THE FACULTY OF PARIS AND ITS SATIRIST. 
By JOHN LEYLAND. 


Or all the periods of modern civilisation that have been notable 
for brilliance and power, there has probably been none in any way 
comparable to that of Louis X1V. The brilliance of it was doubt- 
less sybaritic, but the power of it was real. At that time the 
Renaissance had reached its unhealthy exuberance, and was top- 
pling fast towards its fall; for, if it once suffused with colours of 
richest orient the dry bones of ancient learning, its brilliant hues 
now were faded, or rather overtaken by paralysing decay. And so 
the product of it was a learning overgrown with pedantry, a beauty 
constructed on falseness, and morals deprived of virility. The 
court of Louis XIV. that assembled about him at Saint Germain 
and Versailles, had a false ideal, fixing its aim on pleasure, where 
profit was little indeed. It was filled with gay gentlemen and 
gayer dames, dowered many of them with ill- fated beauty, who 
occupied themselves with a perpetual succession of pleasures and 
fetes, no opportunity being too slight to afford the occasion for 
them. Merry parties floated with music and song on the lakes of 
the royal park in summer-time, and in the long evenings of winter 
they revelled in gaiety and the dance. But amongst the frivolous 
crowd there walked many giants of intellectual power, and many 
heroes of military conquest. Here was the tall Turenne, of war- 
riors the chief, shrugging his shoulders as he walked in plain coat 
amidst the be-wigged and be-ruffled courtiers. And here, above all, 
was the astute and learned Mazarin, with piercing eyes, ‘ who 
was not born a prince that he might have the glory of becoming 
one.” It was by the power and versatility of men such as these 
that France was placed in the front rank of European nations. 
Turenne, Condé, and Créquy led its armies to victory; Vauban 
constructed its defences; Puget, Lorrain, and Le Sueur were 
the exponents of its art; Mazarin and Molé were its counsellors ; 
it listened to the fervid eloquence of Fénélon, Bossuet, Bourda- 
loue, and Masillon; and was instructed or diverted by the writ- 
ings of Moliére, Racine, and Corneille. And so, in the hands of 
rat ants like these, the flickering light flashed up with brilliance 
unparalleled, to sink again only when they were departed. 

The king himself, le plus grand roi du monde, was placed by 
military conquest and diplomatic wisdom on the highest pinnacle 
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of earthly glory, and his people idolised him. A statue even was 
raised to him on the Place des Victoires, on which a light was re- 
presented burning before him, while the nations of Europe lay 
vanquished and enchained at his feet. It was no wonder, then, 
that Louis XIV. was a dignified and haughty prince, or that he 
exacted a rigorous etiquette from his followers, making his court 
us ceremonious as it was gay. A band of music heralded his ap- 
proach when he whiten’ mass, and he was accompanied by a train 
of prelates and courtiers ; and when he ate in public, it was only 
at table with the princes and princesses of the blood ; or, if in his 
private apartments he invited others to dine with him, it was a 
great honour he conferred. 

But amongst the stately gentlemen who attended the ceremo- 
nious court of Louis XIV. there was none more stately or more 
ceremonious than the court physician, an official who was educated 
in the traditions of a privileged class, which he defended strenu- 
ously against the innovations of rivals, and even sometimes against 
the advances of knowledge. He was an important figure in those 
days, with his long robe and scarlet rabat, and the dignified man- 
ner which he kept before the public. His position was acquired 
by influence, and was dependent on caprice ; and he had a difficult 
master to please. Louis XIV. was a methodical man with regard 
to his health, and his successive physicians were required to record 
it in a diary, noting the various remedies that were applied. 

But sometimes the court physician needed more than influence 
to procure him his post : he needed money. It is said that Valot 
paid 30,000 crowns for the office of first physician, and that 
Séguin gave Guillemeau, 50,000 livres for the post of doctor in 
ordinary, which he man: ged to sell again to Cureau de la 
Chambre for 22,000 crowns. “ When the king,’ says Fontenelle, 
“was founding the household of the Duc de Berry, he offered 
the post of first physician as a reward to Fagon, that he might 
sell it to whom he would; but the upright doctor refused.” 
Not only had the king his special physician, but every great 
lord and lady of the court had also a private doctor, to pre- 
scribe for the “spleen,” or the “ vapours,” with which it was then 
fashionable to be afflicted. Owing to this practice of appointing 
private physicians, many members of the Faculty of Medicine 
were reduced to follow the fashion and whim of the court. But 
there were some, maintaining the dignity of their order, who kept 
aloof from the evil influences that bore upon their obsequious 
brethren, and would not incur the humiliation that befel them. 
“A vous parler franchement,” says M. Diafoirus, “ notre métier 
auprés des grands ne m’a jamais paru agréable; et j/al toujours 
trouvé quwil valoit mieux pour nous autres demeurer au public.” 
These were proud and reserved men, who were jealous of the 
privileges of their order, and gloried in the traditions that 
attached to it. They rode about the streets on mules, visiting 
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their patients, and were very dogmatic in their opinions. Their 
practice was based on the teaching of Hippocrates, and they looked 
coldly on the discoveries of Harvey. The grotesque appearance of 
the doctor riding through the streets on his mule, and the pompous 
egotism of his speech, laid him cpen to continual ridicule and 
sarcasm; but it must be conceded that the Faculty of which he 
was a member had much of which it might be pr oud, and which 
he did well so strenuously to maintain. 

The Faculty of Paris was established in the Rue de la Bacherie 
about the year 1472, but it was really much more ancient. It 
was a body that had many privileges, and its degree conferred 
much distinction, for the Faculty enjoyed all the rights and im- 
munities attached to the liberal arts, and its members had the 
supreme dictation in matters relating to the public health. Its 
Dean had also the right of minting money. It was the duty of 
the physician to discover the source of the disease and to pre- 
scribe its remedy, while the surgeon or apothecary performed the 
operation or administered the medicine under his direction. The 
doctor did not deign himself to perform these manual works, which 
were held derogatory to his dignity, and could be fitly undertaken 
by his subordinates only. For this reason the physician kept 
himself aloof from the surgeon, who shared in none of his privi- 
leges. The Faculty of Paris was constituted of a Dean and a 
number of members and licentiate bachelors; and had within it 
eight. professorships, viz.: those of physiology, pathology, che- 
mistry and pharmacy, materia medica, Latin surgery, anatomy, 
French surgery for young practitioners, and obstetric physics, of 
which the tive first were called the professorships of the schools. 

The steps by which a young aspirant attained the dignity of 
the Faculty’s degree were many and difficult, and the probation 
through which he went long and tedious. During the first four 
years ‘of study, he attended regularly the lectures of the professor 
of the school, making every six months an inscription with the 
Dean of the Faculty. At the end of the period a certificate of 
attendance at these courses was given to him; and, at the age of 
twenty-three, having acquired the degree of master of arts, he 
was at liberty to apply for a licence. The examinations for the 
licentiate were held in the March of every second year, and in 
them the aspirant was examined by the doctors of the Faculty on 
four successive days. The subject of the first day’s examination 
was physiology ; of the second, hygiene; of the third, pathology ; 
and on the last day some aphorism of Hippocrates was discussed. 
If successful in this trying ordeal, he was now declared a bachelor 
of the Faculty, and was entitled to assist in consultations on cases 
of the poor treated by that body. But his trials were far from 
being over. About the middle of the next June he must undergo 
a four days’ examination on the substances used in medicine and 
their action on the human frame, during which he was questioned 
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by the doctors on natural history and the properties of matter. 
This successfully passed, a these quodlibétaire awaited him, in 
which he answered spontaneously any question the doctors liked 
to put. This generally took the form of a short dissertation on 
some point of physiology. In the beginning of the second year 
of his bachelorship he underwent the examination in anatomy, 
lasting a whole week, during which he demonstrated on the corpse 
the parts of the human body, with their structure and functions. 

If this was successfully gone through, he next sustained the these 
cardinale, so called from havi ing been founded by Cardinal 
Estouteville, which was in hygiene, the arguments being upheld 
by the bachelors themselves on some point connected with the 
preservation of health. The next examination was a thése quad- 
libétavre on the origin and cause of disease ; and, at the end of the 
second year, there was also one in surgery, which the bachelor 
demonstrated-on the corpse during six successive days. In the 
beginning of the next year was a “fourth thése,-on some medico- 
surgical question. The studies of the bachelor become now even more 
arduous, during his preparation for the final examination dealing 
with the whole practice of medicine, which took place in the fol- 
lowing July or August. In this last trial he was questioned by 
several doctors of the Faculty, each on some special form of disease, 
whereof it was the bachelor’s duty to indicate the cause, the 
diagnosis, the conduct, and the remedy, which he did spontaneously 
before the assembly. After this long probation and the sustained 
examination he had undergone, if the bachelor was adjudged 
worthy of the doctor’s degree, he received his licence from the 
Chancellor of the University on the presentation of the Dean of the 
. Faculty, and his name was placed on the register in the order of 
his merit. He had now reached the end of his labours, and was 
admitted to all the privileges of the Faculty. On the day preceding 
that upon which the bonnet de médecin was ceremoniously given 
to him, the successful candidate kept what was called the vespérie, 
in which he disputed some question proposed to him by the doctors ; 
and the president gave an address on the importance of the science 
of medicine. It is this ceremony that is parodied by Moliére in 
the Malade Imaginaive, where, in a jargon of Latin, French, 
and Italian, the doctors ask questions of the bachelor, as to the 
remedies of certain diseases, to which, he generally makes the 
following reply : 


“Clysterium donare, 
Postea seignare, 
Ensuita purgare ; ” 


whereupon the chorus cries out: 
“ Bene, bene, bene, bene respondere. 


Dignus, dignus est intrare 
-In nostro docto corpore.” 
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Upon this Moliére’s bachelor ceremoniously thanks the doctors, 
and the chorus again calls out: 
“ Vivat, vivat, vivat, vivat, cent fois vivat, 
Novus doctor, qui tam bene parlat! 
Mille, mille annis, et manget et bibat, 
Et seignet et tuat !” 

It was by the arduous steps we have described, concluding with 
the ceremony parodied by Moliére, that the young doctor had 
attained the object of his ambition, and was invested with all 
the dignities of the Faculty of Paris. He had studied earnestly 
for six and a half years, and had passed in that period about 
twelve examinations in medicine and surgery, in which he had 
answered, not by written examination papers, but viva voce, the 
questions asked him; and had disputed with the docteurs 
argumentans, jealous of the rights of the Faculty, all the théses 
that had been proposed. We should not be surprised to learn that 
the number of those who passed this searching ordeal was very 
small, and accordingly we are informed by M. Raynaud that from 
1640 to 1670, the number of new doctors averaged sever. during 
a décanat, which lasted two years. 

Small wonder is it, then, that the Faculty of Paris, hedged 
about with traditions so learned, and having many rights and 
privileges, was proud of the authority it commanded and jealous 
of those who were its rivals. Its members, whose number was 
about a hundred, assumed a pompous bearing and expected great 
deference from those beneath them, while they held a ceremonious 
etiquette in their dealings with the world. 








“Tl faut que tu sois bien mal appris, bien lourdaud, et bien mal morigéné, mon 
ami,” says the doctor in La Jalousie du Barbouillé, “ puisque tu m’abordes sans 6ter 
ton chapeau, sans observer rationem loci, temporis et persone. Quoi! débuter par un 
discours mal digéré, au lieu de dire : Salve, vel salvus sis, doctor doctorum eruditissime !”’ 


They appeared in public in great pomp, in the robe of their 
order, and appear from old custom to have worn long beards. It 
was the voluminous doublet and long cloak and small clothes of 
Gil Blas that provoked the laughter of his friend Fabrice. Very 
precise and pedantic were they in their use of words. Doctor 
Pancrace, in Le Mariage Forcé, has one ear for the learned 
languages and one for the vulgar tongue, and he can by no 
means tolerate the use of a wrong word. He is likewise very 
proud of his knowledge, and, if Moliére’s satire may be trusted 
this was a characteristic of the Faculty. 


‘“‘Je yous prouverai, en toute rencontre,” says he, “ par raisons démonstratives et 
convaincantes, et par argumens an Barbara, que vous n‘étes et ne serez jamais qu'une 
pécore, et que je suis et serai toujours, in utrogue jure, le docteur Pancrace : homme 
de lettres, homme d’érudition, homme de suftisance, homme de capacité, homme 

consommé dans toutes les sciences, naturelles, morales et politiques. Homme savant, 
savantissime, per omnes modos et casus ; homme qui posscde, superlative, fables, myth- 
ologies, et histoires, grammaire, poésie, rhétorique, dialectique et sophistique, 
mathématique, arithmétique, optique, onirocritique, physique et mathématique, 
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cosmométrie, géométrie, architecture, spéculoire et spéculatoire, médicine, astronomiec, 
astrologie, physionomie, métoposcopie, chiromancie, géomancie, ete.” 


Amongst themselves the doctors had great ceremonies and an 
extravagant etiquette. We all remember the four doctors in 
L’Amour Médecin, from whom the anxious father of the dying 
patient was long unable to obtain an opinion because none was 
willing to speak before the rest, and how they ended by speaking 
all at once and giving contrary advice. The doctors in those 
days held stoutly to the rules of the ancients whose writings they 
studied diligently; and they made use only of the remedies 
prescribed by the Faculty: “Il ne voudroit pas avoir guéri une 
personne avec d’autres remédes que ceux que la Faculté permet,” 
says the satirist; and again: “ Un malade ne doit point vouloir se 
guérir que la Faculté n’y consente.” 

If we seek a typical figure of the doctors of those days we find 
it in Gui Patin, whose letters present to us with life-like vivid- 
ness the little prejudices and narrow views of their author; and 
the contempt for novelty and veneration of the ancients so 
characteristic of the members of the Faculty of Paris. “Je me 
consolerais de quitter ce monde,” says Patin, “pourvu que je 
trouve dans l’autre Aristote, Cicéron, Galien, Platon, et Virgile.” 
Gui Patin was very popular with the Faculty, and when he was 
its Dean in 1652, it struck a medal in his honour. He was a 
determined enemy of all modern innovations in his beloved art, 
whose ancient traditions were his greatest pride; and he made 
ceaseless attacks upon the doctrine of the circulation of the blood, 
and the use of the new drugs, antimony and quinquina. From his 
correspondence we obtain many particulars relating to the War of 
the Fronde, and the quarrels the Faculty had with its rivals ; and it 
furnishes an unique picture of manners during the fifty years that 
Patin practised medicine. Another conspicuous figure of the time 
was Antoine Valot, Patin’s opponent, who was first physician to 
Anne of Austria, the King’s mother, and who succeeded Vautier 
as royal physician in 1652. It isnot known whether Valot’s degree 
was of the Faculty of Paris or of Montpellier, but probably the latter, 
since he was Patin’s enemy, and the consistent upholder with 
Vautier and Guénaut of the use of emetics. Riolan, the professor 
of anatomy at Paris, another celebrated physician of the day, was 
the sole opponent of Harvey who was thought worthy of a 
rejoinder. 

The great remedy employed by the Faculty of Paris at that 
time was phlebotomy, and it seems to have been used for nearly 
every malady. It was held that the evil lay in the corrupt and 
heated humours of the blood, and these must therefore be straight- 
way expelled. It was these frequent bleedings, whose operation 
was committed to the barbers, that gave to that body their claim 
upon the medical profession, of which we shall presently speak. 
Gui Patin was a vigorous upholder of phlebotomy, and he quotes 
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with unction from Joachim du Bellay the exclamation: ‘‘ O bonne, 
© saincte, 6 divine saignée!” He was known to bleed a child of 
seven years, thirteen times in fifteen days; but that was not un- 
common. Mantel was bled thirty-two times for a fever: ; Cousinot 
sixty-four times for rheumatism; and Baralis eleven times in six 
days, at the age of eighty-four. But Guide la Brosse refused to be 
bled: “ The devil will bleed him in the other world,” said the 
doctor, “as he deserves.” Albeit the physicians were unanimous 
as to the bleeding, there were some who waited for what was called 
the “coction” of the humours. It was this that happened in the 
case of the unhappy Don Vincent in the hands of Doctors Andros 
wnd Oquetos. One would purge the humours at once, even in 
their violent fluxion, lest they settle on some noble part; while 
the other declares himself for waiting until the coction takes 
place. Upon this the doctors become warm, and cite, not without 
bitter words, the several texts of Hippocrates on the subject, until 
they are stopped by the hasty decision of the patient in favour of 
one of them. However, in any case the patient was bled. In 
Monsieur de Powrceaugnac the doctor prescribes a liberal phle- 
botomy for his unfortunate and unwilling patient, saying that 
the bleedings must be frequent and plentiful ; first, from the basilic 
vein ; next, ‘from the cephalic vein ; and lastly, if the malady prove 
obstinate, from the frontal vein, where »an opening must be made 
sufficiently large to allow the thick blood to flow out. At the same 
time he was to’ undergo a vigorous purging. It is the opinion of 
Doctor Sangrado that we are in error in supposing the blood to 
be necessary to life, and therefore a patient cannot be bled too 
much. 

But, if the doctors were at one as to phlebotomy, they were at 
variance on other subjects. The chief disputes that divided the 
Faculty of Medicine against itself were two: that on the circulation 
of the blood, and that on the use of the drug antimony. When 
Harvey announced his great discovery, he declared that his views 
were so new that he feared many men would be his enemies, 
and in fact not a few were so, for his work was received with 
laughter and incredulity on all hands. It is not improbable that 
Harvey’s other announcement, made on the authority of his most 
trustworthy friends, that men with tails were to be seen in Borneo, 
had much to do with the ridicule heaped upon him. His most 
prominent opponents were Parisiani, Primerose, Plempsius, professor 
ofanatomy at Louvain, and Riolan, professor ofanatomy at Paris. Gui 
Patin was also ranged on the side of the anti-circulators, with many 
of his brethren of the F aculty. They believed that the pulse had the 
same function as the organs of respiration, that it was concerned 
in taking in and giving out air, and that the arterial movement 
differed from respiration only in being dependent on the animal 
instead of upon the vital spirit. With them the veins terminated 
in the liver and not the heart, and they boasted of their adherence 
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to this ancient tradition of the Faculty, which, having held the 
opinion from its foundation, could by no means so radically 
change its belief as to accept the teachings of Harvey. W hen 
M. Diaforius in Le Malade Imaginaire, has commended the early 
dullness of his son, and boasted of the difficulty that has been found 
in teaching him to read, as well as of the general inutility of his 
studies at college, saying that it is more difficult to grave on marble 
than on sand, he adds: 

“Mais, sur tout echose, ce qui me plait en lui, et en quoi il suit mon exemple, c'est 
quil s‘attache av euglément aux opinions de nos anciens, et que jamais il n’a voulu 


comprendre ni ecouter les raisons et les expériences des prétendues découvertes de 
notre siécle, touchant la circulation du sang, et autres opinions de méme farine.”’ 


Boileau, in the Arrét Burlesque, also satirizes the opponents of 
Harvey. He makes the masters of arts and the doctors and 
professors of the University lay a complaint before the court, that 
a person unknown, called Reason, had entered by force into the 
schools of the University, and had there made several changes and 
innovations in the order of nature, by causing the blood to wander 
through the body; it having no right so to roam and circulate 
with impunity in the veins and arteries, which it did solely on the 
authority of Experience, whose testimony had never been received 
in the schools. The court, having heard the complaint, ordered 
the blood to be no longer a vagabond, and not in future to ramble 
or circulate in the body, under pain of being handed over to the 
Faculty of Medicine. Much ridicule of this sort. was heaped on 
Harvey’s opponents ; and, knowledge growing apace, the objection 
to his. teaching came om an end with the death of Riolan, who 
had been its greatest antagonist. 

The dispute about the use of antimony was as acrimonious as 
that on the circulation of the blood. The drug was a favourite 
remedy of the Montpellier school, which was quite enough to dis- 
credit it with the more conservative members of the Faculty of 
Paris. Antimony is said to have been first used medicinally by 
Basil Valentine, a Benedictine monk, in the sixteenth century ; 
but, though his swine fattened wonderfully upon it, the drug dis- 
agreed with his monks; whence its name. Afterwards, the mystic 
Paracelsus upheld its use. But it was twice condemned by the 
Faculty of Paris,and declared to be a violent poison ; and, indeed, 
in the enormous doses then in vogue, there was not a little danger 
in its use. The Faculty having pronounced, Gui Patin led the 
war against the drug; and declared that Guénaut, who was its 
champion, had poisoned his family with it. The quarrel grew 
apace, and the press teemed with pamphlets for and against the 
drug. The opponents of its use called in Hippocrates and the 
ancients to confront their enemies, declaring that antimony was a 
pernicious thing, altogether destructive of human life. However, 
it happened at the time that the king fell ill; and, growing worse 
under the court doctors, Cardinal Mazarin sent for his own physi- 
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cian, Guénaut, who, with his sanction, prescribed antimony. An 
ounce was administered ; and, wonderful to relate, the king re- 

covered. This was the deathblow to the opposition, which began 
at once to decrease; and, in 1666, the use of the drug was fully 
permitted. Another dispute arose at the time on the use of quin- 
quina bark ; but it never reached the same height as those about 
the circulation of the blood and antimony. Quinquina was a new 
drug from America, and therefore the old school doctors refused 
to make use of it. 

The Faculty of Paris, being richly endowed with privileges and 
advantages, and holding a position of honour and importance, 
found that it had many determined rivals with whom it was 
necessary to wage a vigorous warfare. It was, in particular, greatly 
incensed at the aspiring nature of the surgeons, who attempted 
to share its rights and immunities. The practice of surgery, 
which is so closely allied to medicine, was in Italy and Germany 
undertaken by the doctors; but in France it was otherwise. The 
College of Surgeons of Paris was of ancient date, boasting of its 
foundation by St. Louis; but its members, though learned in all 
that relates to medicine, were forbidden by law to practise 
their rules for any but external maladies, and the University 
declined to receive them into its fellowship. Francis the First, 
however, in the year 1544, accorded to the college all the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the doctors of the Univ ersity; but it was always 
a lay corporation,” and never formed a fifth faculty with the four 
of the apostolic order, as its members desired. It was to gain 
this end that the college applied to the Pope for a bull, which was 
granted to them; but “from some cause it was never carried into 
effect, and the corporation received instead the title of Collége 
royal. The Faculty had, however, of old time looked down upon 
the surgeons, and repelled their pretensions to equality. Now, it 
must be confessed, that there is in surgery something unpleasant 
and repulsive ; and it is probable that the proud members of the 
Faculty did not deign to associate with those who undertook the 
manual performance of its operations. The surgeons themselves 
had a little of this feeling, and had long been in the habit of 
confiding to the barbers such works as blood-letting and the like. 
But it was a great blow to them, when the Faculty of Paris, 
seizing an opportunity of humiliating its enemies , recognized the 
position of these menial servants, and entrusted to ‘the .m the lesser 
functions of surgery. 

The Company of Barbers was a pompous little body in those 
days, preserving a special grade within itself. Its highest division 
was that of the maitres chir urgrens, who practised minor surgery, 
and its lower, that of the perruquzers, who were employed in the 
proper operations of the barber’s art. The sign placed by the 
members of the corporation over their doors was a basin, that of 
the mattres chirurgiens being yellow, and that of the perruquiers 
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white. Long ago the barbers had despised such work as the 
trimming of beards and the clipping of hair; and now, with new- 
fledged dignity, they developed higher ambitions. Blood-letting 
and chiropody satisfied them no longer, but surgery itself, in full 
extent, was their aspiration. Ambitious barbers, recking little of 
the end of such Icarian flight ! However, they must study anatomy, 
and for that they must be instructed ; wherefore a doctor of the 
Faculty was appointed to lecture before them, while a surgeon, 
even, dissected the corpse in their presence. For the rest, they 
were admitted as students of the Faculty, for the first time in 
1505. But at length they must descend: the doctors became 
alarmed at their own temerity: they had despised the surgeons, 
how could they associate with the barbers? For the barbers had 
been the docile servants of the Faculty, encouraged solely as a 
check on the surgeons: but now, the servants, aiming higher than 
surgery, would encroach even on the rights of the august Faculty 
itself. And so they must be gagged, and compelled to take an 
oath to prescribe for none but external maladies. However, the 
Faculty was not satisfied with this; but, pondering deeply and in 
secret, prepared a blow for both surgeons and barbers that fell 
swiftly on these enemies, and routed them completely from the 
field. By a most astute move, it procured the incorporation of 
the menial but aspiring Company of Barbers with the ancient 
College of Surgeons, whose members were degraded by the un- 
natural alliance, and in the end deprived, by a solemn arrét in 
1660, of all the honours they had possessed. And thus, for long 
years, both surgeons and barbers remained the objects of universal 
ridicule and contumely, to the great detriment and injury of the 
noble art of surgery. 

The struggle with the surgeons and barbers was not the only 
one that threatened the dignity and ruffled the composure of the 
doctors of Paris. We have not, however, space to give a full 
account of the war they waged against the rival Faculty of Mont- 
pellier, a strife that was continued long with great vigour and no 
little acerbity ; but we will briefly allude to one or two points in it. 
The Faculty of Montpellier was at least as ancient as that of Paris, 
and it claimed even a much greater antiquity. Francois Ranchin, 
one of its most illustrious chancellors, informs us, with all the sin- 
cerity of belief, that it was founded by Apollo, the god of medicine, 
when he established at Montpellier a temple for himself and his 
priests. However this may be, it did not, to a certainty, hold so 
strongly to the ancients as did the Faculty of Paris. For instance, 
it advocated the use of the drug antimony, which that body con- 
demned ; and several other innovations were taken up warmly by 
it. It happened also that its schools were filled with students, 
while the rival Faculty had but few ; and causes such as these led 
to a bitter enmity between the two bodies. The type of Mont- 
pellier doctor most familiar to the Parisian mind was the celebrated 
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Théophraste Renaudot. This remarkable man was born at Loudon 


in 1584; and after studying medicine under a surgeon at Paris, 
he obtained the doctor’s diploma at Montpellier in 1606. After- 
wards he was made physician to the king, and took up his residence 
at Paris in 1612; but was unable to obtain a licence to practise 
from the F aculty. But Renaudot was a man of great resource, 
and so he cast about him for means of livelihood in m: ny ways. 
His first venture was to open a school, like many another at that 
time whose proper avocation failed him ; and he had, besides, a 
kind of enquiry office in the Rue de la Calandre; moreover “™ 
proposed to prescribe gratuitously for the poor. A more luct “ative 
institution than the latter was his loan office, where he put out 
money at three per cent., advancing it to a third only of the value 
of the security, which he sold if the sum was not repaid on the day 
fixed. But Renaudot’s greatest success, wherein also rests his 
faine, was his establishment, in the year 1631, of the Gazette, 
until a few days ago thought to be the ‘first of French new spapers, 
which speedily developed into a substantial property, and brought 
considerable profit. Had he been content to follow his money- 
making and journalistic pursuits alone, his enemies could not have 
molested him; but medicine was still his ambition. He advo- 
cated the use of antimony and the novelties of the profession ; 
and when it became known that he wished to distribute his 
medicines to some extent gratuitously, the Faculty rose against 
him; and the quarrel, breaking out in 1641, was continued long 
and with the utmost bitterness. A great cry was raised against 
him on account of his préts wswadres and his négociations ; and 
such words as fripon, polisson, and nebulo hebdomarius, were 
freely applied to him. And the Faculty of Paris was not satisfied 
with the prohibition of Renaudot’s practice of medicine in its 
province, but it aimed now at removing all the doctors of the rival 
Faculty ‘from the sphere of its own operations. It succeeded in 
this great end in the year 1644, and the Faculty of Montpellier 
was completely routed; but the bitterness of the conflict long 
remained. When the sons of Renaudot wished to enter the 
Faculty of Paris, an arrét of parliament was required to compel 
that body to admit them, and it was only done then on their 
taking an oath to abandon the Friperie of their father. 

Conceive, then, the Faculty of Paris in the plenitude of its power, 
victorious over all its enemies, and standing like Hector in the 
midst of the slain. Surgeons and barbers no longer could assail 
its dignity, nor could doctors from Montpellier attempt its honours. 
It had conquered on all hands, and a great shout of joy and ex- 
ultation went up from the precincts of the Rue de la Bicherie, 
while Patin and his associates gloated over the advantages they 
had acquired. Insufferable now became the arrogance and conceit 
of the doctors, who, puffed up with victory and glorying in im- 
munity from attack, became even more consequential and more 
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pompous than ever they had been before. They could despise in 
their power the wildest railings of their opponents, surged up to 
their eminence from regions far below ; ; and so, closing themselves 
more than ever ina privileged circle, they spent their time in 
pedantry and self-congratulation. Insignificant rivals they had, it 
is true, for the gay court of Louis the Fourteenth grew somewhat 
tired of their state and ceremony, and fell a prey to numberless 
charlatans, who offered specifics for all the ills of life. Predecessors 
of the arch-quack, a these men sold their remedies at high 
prices, like the Marquis Carette, whose nostrum was two louis the 
drop. They would cure the colic, like the Sieur Bouret, himself, 
alas ! a victim, by his own pillule drugg ed; or they would minister 
in the “ spleen ” and the “ vapours,’ like the poor peasant of 

Chaudrais, with herbs and simples; or even, like the Sieur du Cerf 
they had the secret of immortality. But the Faculty of Paris 
looked down with sovereign contempt upon such ignorant im- 
postors or deluded visionaries as these; and preserved above 
suspicion the integrity of its professional rectitude, and the 
continuance of it ancient tradition. 

Yet the Faculty of Paris itself, with its traditions and privileges, 
with all its pompous and inaccessible dignity, was destined now to 
be assailed in a manner unexpected, where neither its prestige 
nor its influence could avail for its defence. It was the assault of 
the comedian that demolished the edifice of its pride, when it fell 
under and was entirely crushed by the bitter sarcasm of Moliére. 

It is commonly supposed that Moliére, who was always feeble 
and compelled to live by rule, avenged himself of the art unable 
to relieve this malady by the bitterness of his ridicule; but. it 
was more probably excited by the pedantry and affectation of the 
doctors of his time, which offered a fair but for the parodist and 
comedian. The assertion that his opposition to the Faculty began 
in 1665, when he produced L’Amour Médecin, is unquestionably 
erroneous; for, though they are now lost, we cannot doubt that 

‘Le Docteur Amoureus and Les Trois Docteurs Rivaux, which 
he wrote before 1653, were in ridicule of the physicians. Certainly 
the pedantic and vain-glorious practitioner who proves himself to 
be ten times a doctor, in La Jalousie du Barbowillé, one of 
Moliére’s youthful pieces, was intended to. satirise their vanity ; 
as was also the buffoonery of Sganarelle, disguised as a doctor, in 
Le Médecin Volant, a farce of about the same date. 

A favourite mark for the shafts of Moliére is the wordy physi- 
cian, puffed up with his own importance, who talks so much that 
no one else is ableto speak. He first appears in the doctor of La 
Jalousie du Barbourllé, who considers himself to be the favourite 
of the Muses, and the greatest of the doctors, le docte des doctes, 
and whose nose curls with contempt the most sublime when it is 

suggested that money shall be paid for his advice. The same 

pedagogue, under the name of Métaphraste is found in Le 
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Dépit Amoureux, at the height of his extravagance, quoting the 
Classics and interrupting continually the distracted Albert who 
seeks his assistance. He discourses to himself on the utility of 
speech to the wise : 
“Si lon veut que toujours ils aient la bouche close, 
Il faut done renverser l’ordre de chaque chose ; 
Que les poules dans peu dévorent les renards ; 
Que les jeunes enfans remontrent aux vieillards ; 
Qu’a poursuivre les loups les agnelets s’ébattent ; 
Qu’un fou fasse les lois ; que les femmes combattent ; 
Que par les criminels les juges soient jugés, 
Et par les écoliers les maitres fustigés ; 
Que le malade au sain présente le reméde ; 
Que le liévre eraintif....” 
At the moment his enraged interlocutor rushes in with a mule- 
bell, which he rings violently in the ear of the alarmed philoso- 
pher, who flies, crying, “ Miséricorde ! 4 l'aide.” Again the same 
character appears as Pancrace, the Aristotelian doctor in Le 
Mariage Forcé. He enters in great irritation, crying out upon 
the ignorance of someone with whom he has had a trifling 
argument, and declaring that he would maintain his opinion to 
last drop of his ink, and defend his proposition pugnis et calcibus, 
unguibus et rostro. Sganarelle has great difficulty in attracting 
his attention, and is censured for his insolence in attempting to 
dispute with a doctor who knows how to read and write. What lan- 
guage will he express his meaning in ?—-Italian, Spanish, German, 
English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Turkish, Arabic ? No: i 
French. ‘ Passez done de lautre cdté,” says the doctor, “ car 
cette oreille-ci est destinée pour les langues scientifiques et 
étrengéres, et l'autre est pour la vulgaire et la maternelle.” 
Marphurius, the Pyrrhonean doctor in the same comedy, whose 
philosophy will not permit him to express himself decisively on 
anything, is supposed to be intended to satirize the physician 
Rohault. 


“ Seigneur Sganarelle,” says he, “ changez, s'il vous plait, cette fagon de parler. Notre 
philosophie ordonne de ne point énoncer, de proposition décisive, de parler de tout 
avec incertitude, de suspendre toujours son jugement; et, par cette ry vous ne 
devez pas dire: Je suis venu; mais: I] me semble que je suis venu. 

In 1665 Moliére played before the king the comedy of 
?Amour Médecin, in which he plainly ridiculed four of the most 
celebrated doctors of the day, Daquin, Desfougerais, Guénaut, 
and Esprit, under the names, found for him by Boileau. of Tomes, 
Desfonandres, Macroton, and Bahis. Gui Patin says they were 
represented with masks expressly made. The four doctors are 
called in to visit the daughter of Sganarelle, and he, when they 
have seen the patient, gives them money, and leaves them to 
discuss the case. They sit down and begin to cough. “ Paris is 
wondrously large, % says one, “and long journeys are necessary 
when practice is good.” Then one boasts of his admirable mule, 
and another of hie wonderful horse; the mule has travelled all 
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round the city that day ; but the horse has done as much, and has 
been to Ruel in addition. The next subject of conversation is the 
quarrel of the doctors, Théophraste and Artemius, and Zomés and 
Desfonandrés both condemn the former. The discussion is at its 
height when Syanarelle enters to say that the illness of his daughter 
increases. After much hesitation as to who shall speak first, Zomés 

says they have reasoned on the malady of the patient, and that he 
declares for phlebotomy ; whereupon Desfonandrés pronounces 
that an emetic is the proper remedy, and each cries out that the 
prescription of the other will be herdeath. Upon this, high words 
pass between the two, and they goout accusing one another of the 
patients they have recently killed. Macroton now, speaking very 
slowly, and stopping between each syllable, says that the malady is 

‘aused by a fuliginous and biting vapour in the brain, called in 
Greek, atmos, and prescribes a remedy ;to which Bahis, speaking 
very fast, agrees, saying that it is better to die according to rules, 
than to recover without them. Not the least part of the satire is 
when M. Filerin reproaches Tomés and Desfonandres for quarrel- 
ing in public, and the latter promises that if Tomes will allow 
the emetic in this case, he will consent to whatever is wished when 
they visit another patient together. In many other parts of his 
works, Moliére has satirized the members of the Faculty, and 
notably in Le Médecin Malgré lui and Le Malade Imaginaire. 

In the latter play the dramatist himself explains his ridicule of 
the medical profession. To cure his brother Argan, of hypochon- 
dria, Béralde would take him to see some of the comedies of 
Moliére. 

Argan. C’est un bon impertinent que votre Moliére, avee ses comédies! et je le 
trouve bien plaisant, d’aller jouer dhonnétes gens comme les médecins ! 

Béralde. Ce ne sont point les médecins qu il goue, mais le ridicule de la médecine. 

Argan does not at all approve of Moliére’s attack upon the 
doctors, and his placing such venerable persons on the stage. 
“Whom would you have him put there ?” says Béralde ; ‘ princes 
and kings are played on the stage every day, and they are as 
good as doctors.” 

Argan, Si Fétois que des médecins, je me vengerois de son impertinence ; et, 
quand il sera malade, je le laisserois mourir sans secours. Il auroit beau faire et 
beau dire, je ne lui donnerois pas la moindre petite saignée, le moindre petit 
lavement ; et je lui dirois: Créve, créve ; cela t'apprendra une autre fois 4 te jouer a 
la Faculté, 

Beéralde. Vous voila bien en colére contre lui. 

Argan. Oui. C’est un malavisé; et, si les médecins sont sages, ils feront ce qui je dis. 

Béralde. Il sera encore plus sage que vos médecins; car il ne leur demandera 
point de secours, 

Thus fell, under the satire of the comedian, the venerable 
system of ancient medicine; but, all its follies and prejudices 
being removed, it derived benefit more than its professors were 
willing to admit from the bitter sarcasm of Moliére. 


JOHN LEYLAND. 
VOL. X. BB 
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HELEN OF DUNMERRAN. 





THE towers of Dunmerran are riven and bare, 
Where revelled its lords hath the fox his lair, 
The owlet whistles where rang the lute, 

And the walls are foul with the snail and newt. 


Where sailed the swans in a snowy rank 
The lake is choked with the sedges dank ; 
Where blithely troutlets sprang ‘to the day 
The eel and the frog hold loathly sway. 





‘The moon looks down on the shattered tower, 
Pale, as she doubted her sovereign power 

‘To quell the shadows that, dark and cold, 

Have shrouded the depths of the crumbling hold. 


But who now glides by the weedy mere ? 
And whose that ery of despair and fear ? 
And who is it wrings her wan white hands 
As ’mid the rushes she wailing stands ? 


Oh, Helen so white, oh, Helen so tall! 
Why dost thou seek to thy father’s hall ? 
May not thy weary and sorrowful sprite 
Rest with the mole on this eerie night ? 


The chief is gone, and his race is sped, 

For the strangers claimed his good grey head, 
And his four brave sons with the sun-bright looks 
Scornfully bowed to the headsmen’s blocks. 


I charge thee, thou Helen, most sorrowful dame! 
I charge thee thrice by the Holy Name 

Thou tell what brings thee from death’s dim rest 
To roam the desert a sprite unbless’d! 


(She speaks.) 


Thou hast charged me thrice by the Holy Name, 
Man in whose eyes is the poet-flame ! 
So must I tell it, and thou must hear, 
My tale of sorrow and shame and fear. 























HELEN OF DUNMERRAN. 


On Carlisle towers the night came down, 
And I had a weary weird to dree, 
As I stood wrapped tight in a duffel gown, 
Where cold rain dripped on the pitiless town, 
For Hughie of Morton was fair to see. 


Thou speakest me tall, thou speakest me fair, 
They spoke me bonnie and blithe to see, 

When I stood in the pride of my nut-brown hair, 

And he kissed my cheek, for the bloom was Tare 
When Hughie of Morton came w ooing to me! 


In all the Lothians, east and wide, 
Was never a blither groom than he; 
And should not Helen have done with pride, 
And bow to his will as his own dear bride, 
Hughie of Morton, so frank and free ? 


Oh, woeful wooer and woeful may! 

Of nought but of hottest love thought we, 
And both must rue for the summer day 
When kissing in his strong arms I lay, 

For Hughie of Morton I might not flee! 


The proud old dame kissel each fair son, 
I wot there were twenty sons and three, 

She said, “ Again there shall kiss me none 

Till the King hath his own, and the cause is won ; 
Hughie, my last-born, hearest thou me ?” 


She belted their swords, their heads she bless’d, 
They fared to the South in boastful glee, 
She drooped and died and her bier was dress’d, 
For never an eyas came back to the nest, 
Nor Hughie of Morton back to me! 


Oh, Carlisle towers were bloody and grim 
As I sat with my babe on my weary knee, 

And oh, but my eyes were dry and dim 

As I gazed on the f»ce that favoured him! 
And Hughie of Morton, where was he ? 


Many a true heart broke and bled 
Because of the axe and the hangman’s tree ; 
But I had sworn ere night was sped, 
Saved by thy bride, thy comely head, 
Oh, H ughie of Morton, should rest with me! 
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HELEN OF DUNMERRAN. 


A curse on the rebels that made thee stand 
With churl and reiver on Haribee! 

A curse on gallows and knife and brand ! — 

But thy face looked straight to the sweet Scots land, 
And, Hughie of Morton, thy soul to me. 


The Scotsgate missed a head at morn, 

I had barely time with my prize to flee: 
Alack, that ever my babe was born! 
Alack, that my father’s name had scorn ! 

And, Hughie of Morton, all for thee ! 


* * * * * 


Now rest thee, poor Helen, and cease to wring 
Those wan white hands, and the priests shall sing, 
And tapers burn, and the bells shall toll, 

For the Pride of Dunmerran’s most sorrowful soul. 


Oh, rest thee, brave Helen! though shame or sin 
Lay heavy on thee, thou peace shalt win! 

Sink to thy sleep, and arise up bless’d, 

With the comely head on thy faithful breast! 
God and His Mother grant that with thee 
Hughie of Morton have holy glee ! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 































THE ENGLISH DRAMA BEFORE SHAKESPEARE. 


IT. 


THE THEATRE AT COURT AND IN GREAT HOUSES. 


Ir was not till Shakespeare was a boy in his teens that the 
mysteries of the Old and New Testaments and the miracles of the 
saints took their final departure from the English stage. But long 
ere that, perhaps a hundred and fifty years before, there had come 
into existence and grown up by their side another sort of play, 
Morals, Moral plays, or as they came to be called in after times 
Moralities. 

The old Mystery is generally held, and with reason, to have 
contained the germ of the new Moral. Still, the transition’ is 
somewhat strange and abrupt. But as it would seem that we are 
not in possession of any of the earliest Morals, it may well be that 
the recovery of a few examples would supply some missing links in 
the chain of invention of dramatic forms in England. 

For when we think of our ancestors substituting the Moral for 
the Mystery, we have some difficulty in understanding how it was 
possible for the change to content them. There was indeed no 
good reason why the incidents and the characters of the Bible 
should continue to monopolise the English stage, but besides their 
recognised importance as matters of faith, they had a vigorous 
hold on the minds of the spectators through their objective reality 
and through the picturesque style of the original treatment of them 
in the Bible itself. 

More especially is it to be remembered that the heroes of the 
Old Testament story are strongly marked characters having a very 
distinct individuality. Abraham and Isaac, Esau and Jacob, 
Balaam, Samuel, Saul, David, Solomon, Ahab, Elijah, and Elisha 
were, to the apprehension of our forefathers, what they still 
remain to us, very real personages. Their portraits are strongly 
and boldly drawn in the sacred hooks, and they were easily capable 
of effective treatment as dramatis persone, even if handled rudely 
and with little art. Less cannot certainly be said of the chief 
persons of the gospel narrative, one of whom at least, King Herod, 
was even endowed on the stage with a grotesque energy which, 
however far it might exceed the warrant of history, served to make 
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the character a great theatrical favourite. Who then would have 
thought it possible that characters so vigorous would ever abandon 
the stage to give place to vapid and lifeless personifications of the 
virtues, vices, and a host of other abstractions such as Humanuwni 
Genus, Mundus, Stultitia, Voluptas, Detractio, Pride, Wealth, 
Envy, Lechery, Sloth, Gluttony, Confessio, Penitentia, Charity, 
Patience, Avaritia, Mors, Anima, Misericordia, Veritas, Justitia? 
This long list constitutes the dramatis persone of the oldest known 
Moral play, “ The Castle of Perseverance,” a production of the time 
of Henry VI. The Devil himself makes no appearance here, but 
performs his functions by deputy in the person of an Evil Angel. 

In many of the Moral plays however he is a very prominent 
character, and in his frequent presence in the Mystery may perhaps 
be found the germ of those personifications of abstract notions 
which became the chief, if not always the oniy personages of the 
Moral. It is true that in both the Devil possesses a very definite 
individuality, but at the same time he must always have been to 
some extent regarded as personifying Evil generally. 

In the older drama some of the Virtues had also made their 
appearance, though perhaps seldom. ‘The series of scriptural 
plays annually performed at Coventry affords us examples. In the 
eleventh of these, which treats of events immediately preceding 
the Nativity, there is a sort of Parliament in Heaven at which are 
present Veritas, Justitia, Pax, and Misericordia. But it has 
yet to be discovered how far the Moral plays owe their origin to 
one or both of two influences quite apart from dramatic pr ecedent 
and the traditions of the stage. ‘These are Lollardry, and the 
study of the Moral Philosophy of Aristotle at the universities. 
Whether the earliest Morals were designed either to advocate the 
reformation of abuses in the Church, or to enforce religious 
doctrine as well as to inculcate moral conduct we have no means 
of knowing; but when we come to those of the sixteenth 
century we find them in full operation as instruments of religious 
controversy in the hands of both Catholic and Protestant, and 
vigorous indeed are the blows the combatants deal in doggerel 
verse at one another’s tender places. By this time there is also 
apparent a very gradual introduction, in combination with the 
strictly abstract personifications of the Moral proper, of characters 
approximating more and more to the concrete forms of real life. 
Such pieces are generally styled Interludes; a name that seems 
to have been originally employ ed to indicate not a distinct 
species of drama, but a short piece suitable for representation in 
the intervals of banquets and other entertainments at Court and 
in the houses of the nobility. Some so styled were neither more 
nor less than short Mystery plays, others differed little if at all 
from Moral plays unless in brevity. 

But to return to our first. example of the Moral play proper. 
The plan of * The Castle of Perseverance’ is as follows :—The 
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eareer of Humanum Genus is depicted from birth to death. At 
his birth he gives himself up by preference to a certain bad 
angel who introduces him into the abode of the World, A/undus. 
There he associates with Stultitia and Voluptas, Detractio and 
Avaritia. The last introduces him to the six other deadly sins, 
4 rede, Wrath, Envy, Lechery, Sloth and Gluttony. Then, by the 
advice of Confessio and Peenitentia, he takes refuge in the Casile 
of Perseverance, by which time he is already forty years of age. 
The castle, where dwell the Seven Cardinal Virtues, is besieged 
by the Seven Deadly Sins headed by Belial. Humanum Genus 
calls for aid on the Saviour, “the Duke that died on Rood.” 
But the bad angel takes Humanum Genus on his back and 
7 with the curiously incongruous valediction, “ have good 
day, I go to hell.” Before the great judge in Heaven Veritas 
and Justitia show cause why the culprit should be condemned, 
Misericordia and Pax plead for him. Ultimately Deus sends 
for the soul of Humanwm Genus, the arguments for the defence 
are suffered to prevail, and the action closes in a somewhat 
confused manner, Deus himself oddly doxologising in the words, 
“ Te Deum Laudanus.” 

The same subject, the probationary state of the human race, is 
treated with more power of arrangement, and not without touches 
of considerable pathos in a Moral play of later date, published 
early in the reign of Henry VIII. and named “ Everyman.” Bishop 
Percy, the celebrated collector of the reliques of ancient poetry, 
was much impressed by the regularity of construction conspicuous 
in this play. Milton’s “ Sampson Agonistes,” he thinks, scarcely 
follows with greater accuracy the severe model of the old Greek 
tragedy. The plot is this :— 

God himself sends out his Messenger, Death, to summon Every- 
man to judgment. Full of apprehension and dismay Everyman 
seeks on all sides for some alleviation of his fears in companion- 
ship on his solemn journey, appealing in succession to Fellowship, 
Kindred, Wealth, Beauty, Strength, Knowledge, and Good Deeds 
to bear him company to the foot of the judgment-seat. When he 
finds his long and passionate entreaties to Fellowship of no avail 
and turns next to Aindred, the answer he receives serves to 
remind us of the inexorable character of that demand which our 
ancestors never failed to make on the dramatist for at least an 
occasional dash of the ludicrous : 


“ My cousin, will you not with me go?” 
“ No, by our Lady, I have the cramp in my toe.” 


The mingling of reproach and remorse in Everymav’s last 
words to Goods is really fine :— 


“Good, thou hast had long my heartly love ; 
I gave thee that should be the Lord’s above.” 
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When Beauty and Strength forsake him also, and he has 
recourse to Good Deeds, saying, 


“T pray that you will go with me,” 


the insufficiency of works without faith is quaintly symbolised in 
the reply :— 


“T would full fain, but I cannot stand verily.” 


On the suggestion of Good Deeds, however, Everyman seeks the 
aid of Knowledge, who greatly extols the priesthood, and, duly 
supported in argument by Five-Wiets, counsels him to solicit for 
the sacraments of the Mass and Extreme Unction. Which done, 
the soul of Everyman is comforted, he is happy in the prospect 
that now lies before him, and Good Deeds is permitted to go with 
him. 

A very solemn epilogue is addressed to the audience by The 
Doctor, a personage already recognised in the directions to the 
Mystery plays, as at hand upon occasion to afford explanatory 
comments. Here the Doctor’s address, otherwise commonplace 
enough, is of some interest as showing how the stage was made by 
the Catholic clergy to discharge the functions of the pulpit. 

It is, in fact, plain enough that to no inconsiderable extent the 
clergy had still possession of the theatre, and themselves provided 
the utterances of the stage. The Mysteries had set forth the 
Bible History in action, and were a sort of dramatic substitute for 
public reading and exposition of the Old Testament, the Gospels, 
and the Revelation. The Miracle plays stood in the same 
relation to the legends of the Saints of the Roman Calendar. And 
now these Moral plays and Interludes discharged the function of 
the sermon, rivalled it in tediousness, but, it is to be hoped, 
greatly excelled it in ribaldry and buffoonery. The grossness of 
thought and language with which it was the fashion to refresh 
the spirits of the audience through the lips of the Devil, the 
Vice, or some other comic personages, sometimes several in the 
same piece must however be regarded as characteristic of the 
times. This peculiar kind of playfulness is often as unexpected 
as it is disgusting. We are liable to be startled by it at the 
most critical point of dramatic pathos, in the midst of the most 
solemn exhortation to virtue, and even at the moment of allusion 
to or distinct mention of the most sacred mysteries of religion. 

In “ The Castle of Perseverance” and “ Everyman” we have quoted 
two examples of the dramatic treatment in Moral plays of the 
subject of the life of man from the cradle to the grave. A third 
is to be found in a piece which Mr. Collier assigns to the reign of 
Henry VII. It was printed in 1522, a form of words peculiarly 
clerical announcing its title. “ Here beginneth a proper new 
Interlude of the World and the Child, otherwise called Mundus et 
Infans, and it showeth the estate of childhood and manhood.” 
Notwithstanding the essentially abstract treatment of the subject 
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enerally, both as to incident and character, when the child has 
at length become Age he contrives to get into Newgate. This 
disaster occurred through his perverse trust in Folly; for Folly, 
who, as age tells us, “falsely deceived him,” 


“ Has his chief dwelling in London, 
Though he may be found in 
ae all England, to and fro, 
In abbeys and in nunneries also, 
And always Folly doth fellows find.” 


So the writer, though doubtless a Catholic priest, does not 
hesitate to censure ccclesiastical abuses. Early in the play 
Mundus, encountering Conscience, exclaims :— 

“Conscience ! what devil man is he?” 
CONSC, 
“Sir, a teacher of the spirituality.” 
MUND. 
“ Spirituality ! what the devil may that be?” 
CONSC, 
“Sir, all that be leaders into light.” 


In fact, the spirit of this play is Catholic in the best sense, and 
while conscience urges the keeping of the commandments, and 


‘To covet to Christ’s service, 
Both to matins and to mass,” 


he maintains the excellence of the more general “ covetise of 
doing good.” 

Stormy days of religious controversy ensued in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and press, pulpit, and theatre alike offered to the 
combatants fields of action which they were not slow to occupy. 
So fierce were their encounters, that in 1533 appeared a procla- 
mation against the mischief occasioned by preaching, either in 
public or private “after their own brain, and by playing of inter- 
ludes, and printing books, ballads, rhymes, and other lewd 
treatises in the English tongue, concerning doctrines in matters 
now in question and controversy.” This proclamation (similar 
ones were issued in 1549, 1552, 1553) was followed in 1543 by 
the first Act of Parliament for the regulation of the stage, warning 
the players that they must produce nothing contrary to the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, and “meddle not with the 
interpretation of Scripture.” Such legislation could not fail to 
raise still higher the temperature of the more fiery disputants 
on the Protestant side. The Epistle Hortatory of an English 
Christian to his Dearly Beloved Country, sent home by one Henry 
Stalbridge, then at Basle, may serve as a thermometer. Of the 
players he says :— 

“So long as they played lies and sang filthy songs, blasphemed 
God, and corrupted men’s consciences, ye never blamed them, 
but were well contented. But since they persuaded the people to 
worship their Lord God aright, according to his holy laws and 
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not yours, and to acknowledge Jesus Christ for their only redeemer 
and saviour, without your lousy legerdemain, ye never were pleased 
with them.” 

It is much to be regretted that it is at present impossible to 
refer the reader to any drama of the time offering the varied 
attractions so energetically denounced in the first of these two 
sentences. But such a play as that acted before Henry VIII. at 
Greenwich, in the year 1529, during an entertainment and 
banquet given by the king to the ambassadors from F rance, would 
doubtless somewhat have disturbed the author of the Epistle 
Hlortatory. 

“It was a Latin Moral,” Mr. Collier tells us, “in which Luther 
and his wife were brought upon the stage, and in which ridicule 
was attempted to be thrown upon them and the Reformers. — It 
was acted by the children of St. Paul’s school, under the regulation 
of their master, John Rightwise, most likely the author of the 
piece.” 

We have in an Interlude called “ Lusty Juventus,” of the time of 
fdward VI., a distinctly Protestant treatment of the old theme, 
Man’s probationary state. It commends itself in one edition as 
“lively describing the frailty of youth, of nature prone to vice, by 
grace and good counsel trained to virtue.” All these abstract 
conceptions are persons in the drama, together with Satan and 
his son, Hypocrisy. 

After the prologue, Lusty Juventus, or Youth enters singing. 
The words of his song are not without merit; much above the 
poetical level of the dialogue. 

This is one of the earliest instances of the introduction of a 
song in any kind of play in England. It begins well :— 

e 


“In a herber green asleep whereas I lay, 
The birds sang sweet in the middes of the day, 
I dreamed fast of mirth and play. 
In youth is pleasure, 
In youth is pleasure.” 


When Lusty Juventus asks for minstrels, and would fain * have 
2 dance or two, to pass the time away in ple asure, he is sternly 
informed by Good Counsel, that “there is no such passing the 
time appointed in the Scripture.” 

There is a cut at the Romish clergy when, after much quoting 
of Scripture with careful reference to chapter and verse, Juventus 
kneels and prays :— 


‘OQ Lord deliver me from wicked teachers 
That I be not deceived with their false doctrine.” 


But this is nothing to the plain speaking of The Devil and his 
child, Hypocrisy, who are both very prominent characters. 
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Hypocrisy hearing The Devil’s summons comes indeed, but 
undutifully mocks at his father’s bawling :— 
“ Oh, oh, quoth a, keep again the sow! 


I come as fast as I can I warrant you. 
Where is he that hath the sow to sell ?” 


Father and son are of one opinion that the hope of the New 
Learning is in the rising generation. Hypocrisy declares: 


“The world was never merry 
Since children were so bold; 
Now every boy will be a teacher, 
The father a fool, and the child a preacher.” 


He consoles The Devil for his chagrin at the spread of the light 
of the Gospel by reminding him that 


“ As long as I am in the world 
You have some treasure and substance, 
I have so mingled God’s commandments 
With vain zeals and blind intents 
That they be greatly abused. 
* * * * * 
I brought up such superstition 
Under the name of holiness and religion 
That deceived almost all. 
As holy cardinals, holy popes, 
Holy vestments, holy copes, 
Holy hermits and friars, 
Holy priests, holy bishops, 
Holy monks, holy abbots, 
Yea and all obstinate liars. 


And so on through a motley catalogue of thirty-six lines. 
A few lines from the closing speech delivered by the personage 
styled God’s Merciful Promises will show the fashion in which 
it ° 
Scripture was once quoted on the stage,— 
“The Lord by his prophet, Ezekiel, saith in this wise plainly 
As in the thirty-third chapter it doth appear : 
Be converted, O ye children, and turn unto me, 
And I shall remedy the cause of your departure. 
And also he saith in the eighteenth chapter, 
I do not delight in a sinner’s death, 
But that he should convert and live : thus the Lord saith.” 


Far on in the reign of Elizabeth the Interlude was made the 
vehicle of theological controversy of the utmost bitterness. 

Some Moral plays and Interludes, though most of them were 
doubtless written by clergymen, steered clear of religion and 
theology, inculcating generally a virtuous course of life, or in- 
sisting on some particular point of morals. 

“‘ Magnificence,” by the famous John Skelton, rector of Diss, 
Norfolk, the daring assailant of Wolsey, was directed against ex- 
travagant and costly living. Skelton died in 1529, and this piece 
may have been produced as early as 1515. 

Even as late as the year 1600 a Moral play of this abstract. sort 
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and on a like theme was played before Elizabeth, its title being 
“The Contention between Liberality and Prodigality.” 

The Play of * Wit and Science,” produced in Henry VIII.’s time ; 
“The Marriage of Wit and Science,” licensed for publication in 1569 ; 
and “ The Contract of Marriage between Wit and Wisdom,” 1579, 
are intended to influence parents in the education of their children, 
to caution children against filial disobedience, and to afford young 
men a lively picture of the unpleasant consequences of headlong 
matrimony. 

Physical science itself fnade some attempts to utilise the stage 
for educational purposes. ‘The Nature of the Four Elements,” 
printed in 1519 and acted apparently about two years before, oddly 
offers instruction in the dramatic form regarding Earth, Air, Fire, and 
Water. It discoursesat much length on Astronomy and Geography. 
The latter subject is so treated as to give a considerable amount of 
information, and even has something to say of the Atlantic and of 
America, then recently discovered. 

Besides Science, the grave personages of this queer play are, 
Nature, Humanity, Studious Desire, and Experience. A prologue 
is spoken by The Messenger which treats with great good sense on 
the benefits of scientific knowledge, the order and the object of its 
pursuit, and touches briefly on the state of England as to edu- 
cation, learning, and the cultivation of the mother tongue, and on 
the condition of the poor, whose labour is the real source of wealth. 

Among the benefits of knowledge are these: it tends to promote 
charitable desires, 


“To relieve poor people with temporal goods, 
To bring people from vice to use good living, 
To bring them to knowledge that ignorant be.” 

‘ . 


The highest knowledge is the knowledge of God, but God is to 
be known only through knowledge of his creatures from the lowest 
upwards; the Elements being of the grossest nature are the lowest, 
and from a knowledge of these we ascend by little and little to 
know the higher creatures and “their marvellous working.” Yet, 
says the prologue, in words quite as applicable now in the edu- 
ational world as they were three centuries and a half ago :— 


“ Men would know high things, and know nothing at all 
Of the earth here whereon they daily be.” 


The never-failing concession to the popular demand for comic 
relief is made with a good grace, and the comic characters supplied 
to meet this indispensable requirement are Jgnorance, Sensual 
Appetite, and a Taverner. 

The condescension of the “ compiler” of this curious piece is 
copious enough to admit of his providing for the mouthof /gnorance, 
a sort of medley-song of some length, the lines of which simply 
make up a number of nonsensical incongruities. The passage has 
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probably served as a model for similar productions of later date. 
It begins, 


“Robin Hood in Barnesdale stood 
And leaned him till a maple thistle, 
Then came our Lady and sweet St. Andrew, 
Sleep’st thou, wak’st thou, Geoffrey Coke ?” 


From a passage in Hall’s chronicle, quoted by Mr. Collier, we 
learn that there were sometimes Moral plays that dealt with 
political topics, and even were at least suspected of covert applica- 
tion of a satirical character to the actual politics and administration 
of the day. Hall says that, in 1527, Wolsey took such offence at a 
piece played before him by the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, that he 
sent the author and one of the actors to the Tower. 

Belonging to the time when the old Mystery plays were still 
popular, but other forms of drama had also been long in vogue, 
there are some curious examples of a dramatic treatment of 
scriptural subjects, combining the manner of the Mystery with 
that of the Moral play. For example, in the new interlude of 
“Godly Queen Hester” (1561), we have The Queen, King Ahasu- 
erus, Modicai, and Haman in company with Pride, Adulation, 
Ambition, and other personified abstractions. 

A more curious point of interest still is the very gradual 
character of the process by which concrete characters other than 
those of the Bible history found their way into the older forms of 
drama. This process is the more noteworthy, because it was 
mainly by its ever-increasing development that those older forms 
came at last to be wholly superseded, and were themselves changed 
into the new ones. 

The most powerful influence tending to change in this direction 
was the effort to strengthen the comic element. This tendency 
may be traced from very early times. In one of the Chester 
Mystery plays, the seventh “ De Pastoribus Greges Pascentibus,” 
the spirit of realism is so daringly invoked in aid of grotesque 
effect, that three of the shepherds of Bethlehem are named 
Harvey, Judd, and Trowle; they eat jannocks and butter of 
Blacon, and drink Halton ale. A similar effect of realism and 
ludicrous incongruity is produced in a Mystery play of much 
later date (1512), by the ‘drolleries of a servant or messenger of 
King Herod, and by giving him the name of Watkyn. 

In the interlude of “ Queen Hester,” the Vice is individualised by 
a name with a curiously modern flavour, Hardy Dardy. 

In Skelton’s “ Nigromansir ” (necromancer), printed in 1504, and 
doubtless played earlier, we have Siemony and Philargyria (love 
of money), the Necromancer, or conjuror, and a Notary Public. 
This is the earliest known example of the introduction in one 
play of persons representing particular vices, and others represent- 
ing classes or conditions of men. And this innovation may be 
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regarded as indicating the first step in the progress of the Moral 
towards the concrete forms of tragedy and comedy. 

The next stage is that in which all the characters are representa- 
tives of classes as in *“* Gentleness and Nobilitie,” where the persons 
are The Merchant, The knight and The Ploughman; as in “The 
Four P.’s,” where the dialogue is wholly among The Pardoner, The 
Palmer, The Poticary, and The Pedlar. In “The Disobedient 

Child” (about 1550), the characters are of the same typical sort. 

With respect: to this gradual change, which in some instances is 
one of mere dramatic nomenclature, unac companied by any cor- 
responding advance in characterisation, it is very curious to observe 
the very slight step onwards taken by the famous John Heywood 
in his“ merry play between The Pardoner, The Friar, The Curate, 
and Neighbour Pratte, where one and only one of the four characters 
is endowed with a strictly proper name, Pratte ; but he is in fact 
only called in by The Curate to act in his capacity of constable, 
and seems by no means entitled to the special distinction of a 
patronymic. 

In another “ merry play” of Heywood’s between husband, wife, 
and parish clergyman, these three are styled Johan the Husband, 
T'yb the We ue, and Sir Johan the Priest. 

There is in a play printed in 1568 an unusually large admixture 
of rude comedy, and that of the coarsest kind, although the piece 
is described as an Interlude entitled “ Like Will to Like Quoth 
the Devil to the Collier, very godly,” as well as * full of pleasant 
mirth.” But in carrying out his intention of having his play 
full of pleasant mirth,” as well as a matter for edification, the 
author finds it necessary to mingle with the abstract personages, 
Virtuous Life, God's Promise, Good Fame, Honowr, and Sever ity, 
not only Lucifer and Nichol Newfangle the Vice, but quite a little 
crowd of characters of the concrete sort; Ralph Roister, Philip 
Fleming, Pierce Pickpurse, Tom Tosspot, Hankin Hangman, 
Tom Collier and Hance ; all which, however, except the last, it 
should be observed, are descriptive appellations, the surnames _be- 
ing in fact common nouns used as proper names for the nonce. 
For although this same expedient is in use to this day for the 
making of names, both in comedy and faree, yet when it was first 
adopted in the Interlude it really corresponded to the intention of 
indicating rather typical representatives of groups (genera or 
species) than individual human characters. 

But so slow and cautious, so fettered by precedent and conven- 
tional routine, is the progress of invention generally, that it may 
well be doubted. after all whether even such an apparent and 
formal advance towards the method of regular comedy as that 
made in this piece of Fulwell’s could ever have been accomplished 
without external aid, such as was supplied by the fact that plays 
had already been produced in English, mainly formed on the 
model of the old Roman Comedy. 
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The near approach of the first essays in tragedy is indicated in a 
‘pretty interlude ” called ‘* Nice Wanton ”’ (printed 1560) where we 
have the theme somewhat resembling that of Lusty Juventus, 
Youth, and Mundas et Infans, but treated with a considerable 
advance in the variety, arrangement and definite nature of the 
incidents, and a cor responding « change as tothe persons represented. 
The typical character of these remains, but with much less vague 
generality, with fully as much appr ‘oximation indeed towards 
individual characterisation as might be expected from the mere 
fact that most of the persons are distinguished by proper 
names, Xantippe, Barnabas, Ismael, Dalila, &e.; while the only 
remnants of the older nomenclature are The Vice Iniquity, and 
one solitary mere abstraction, Worldly Shame. 

The “ Marriage of Wit and Wisdom,” though of later date (1579) 
than Fulwel’s “ Like Will to Like,” is far less bold in its comedy ; its 
principal characters are Severity, his wife Jndulgence, and their son 
Wit; and while Jdleness (who isthe Vice) Irksomeness, Wanton- 
ness, Fancy, Wisdom, Honest Recreation, and Good Nurture, are all 
essential to the main action of the play, subordinate places are 
occupied by such personages as Snatch, Catch, Lob, Doll, and 
Mother Bee. Thus the main action of these later pieces is as 
strictly allegorical as that of the very earliest. Morals we have. 

Heywood was indebted to the Canterbury Tales for much of the 
humour and point of his *‘ merry play” of “ The Pardoner and the 
Friar, &e.” The scene of it is the interior of a parish church, of 
which the Friar is in possession first. He improves the occasion 
with a long harangue preliminary to an intended sermon on the 
subject of Dives and Lazarus. Meantime The Pardoner has made 
his appearance and discoursed on the merits of his relies and the 
inestimable value of the Pope’s pardons fresh from Rome. He 
promises to exhibit “the blessed arm of sweet Saint Sunday, of 
All-hallows the blessed jawbone, and the great toe of the Holy 
Trinity.” Then the stage direction is this :— 

“ Now shall The Friar begin his sermon, and even at the same 
tume The Pardoner beginneth also to show and speak of his bulls 
and auctorities come from Rome. The Friar gives out his text: 


“Date et dabitur vobis.” 
“Good devout people, this place of scripture.” 
“ Worshipful masters, ye shall understand,” interrupts The Pardoner. 
FRIAR, 
“Ts to you that have no literature.” 
PARDONER. 
“That Pope Leo X. hath granted with his hand.” 
FRIAR. 
“Ts to say in our English tongue ——” 


And so they go on each in an alternate line till the temper of 
The Pardoner first shows signs of giving way. The attempt to 
talk down opposition is resumed and suspended again and again 
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until at last comes the long-anticipated and admirably well- 
suspended stage direction: then they fight. And when a sufficient 
amount of such business has been transacted to satisfy the taste 
of the audience for the single duel, a double one speedily ensues : 
the Parson or Curate comes upon the scene, finds Friar and 
Pardoner in the heat of the fight, and exclaims: 


“ Hold your hands! a vengeance on ye both! 


That ever ye came hither to make this ado! 
* * * * 7 % 


No more of this wrangling in my chureh!’ 


Prevailing little he resolves to make a capture; calls Neighbour 
Pratt, the constable,to his assistance, and bids him tackle The 
Pardoner while he disposes of The Friar. These are, however, both 
stout fighters, and the final result isa drawn battle, with a prospect 
of a renewed struggle on the first convenient occasion. Among 
all old English dramatic pieces this one has the singular merit of 
being from beginning to end thoroughly amusing to a modern 
reader. For this result it is doubtless mainly indebted to Chaucer, 
whose Sompnour, Friar, and Pardoner of the Canterbury Tales 
supply the matter of the discourses delivered by the two principal 
characters, as well as many of the thrusts which they make at one 
another in the encounter of their wits. But for all that, and 
although the construction of the piece is so very slight that it 

‘annot be said to have any plot at all, the dramatic skill with which 
the contest is prolonged, gradually brought to a climax and then 
to a natural and from the point of view of the humour of the 
situation a satisfactory close is unmistakeable, and fully justifies 
the extraordinary popularity with his contemporaries enjoyed by 
John Heywood. 

“ Calistoand Melibxa,” which, like other pieces already mentioned, 
bears on education, is of early date (1520), and yet gives its 
dramatis persone truly individualising proper names. But this 
is to be ascribed to its derivation from a foreign, namely, an Italian 
source. And it is perhaps the very earliest dramatic piece in 
English having a foreign origin. 

In the same year, 1520, we hear of the performance before King 
Henry VIII. and certain foreign gentlemen whom he was enter- 
taining, of “‘a goodly comedy of Plautus.” This was no doubt 
in Latin. But it is probable that by this time translations from 
Greek and Latin plays were occasionally made by such school- 
masters as Nicholas Udall, of Eton, and Ralph Radcliffe, of Hitchen, 
both of whom wrote plays in English for performance by their 
boys. Somewhat later it became a fashion to act in English the 
tragedies ascribed to Seneca, of all of which, ten in number, trans- 
lations were printed between the years 1559 and 1581. 

“A new Interlude for children to pay. named ‘Jack Jugeler’ 
(Juggler), both witty and very pleasant,” s, as it professes to be, 
an adaptation of the “ Amphitryon” of P fade. 
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Nicholas Udall’s “ Ralph Roister Doister” is a really original 
piece, and is with justice regarded as the earliest known example 
of an English comedy. It was not licensed till 1566, but it is 
found quoted as early as 1551. Its humour is vigorous, but its 
style and versific: ation are very rough. 

The names of the dramatis persone are, for the most part, of 
the descriptive or characteristic sort such as: 

Ralph Roister Doister, a vain-glorious, cowardly blockhead; 
Matthew Merrygreek, a needy humourist; Garvin Goodluck, a 
merchant, Xe. 

In the whole history of the drama there isno more daring inno- 

vation than that made by Bishop Bale when he laid the foundations 
of the historical play by bringing “ King John ” upon the stage. A 
convert from Popery, John Bale’s intolerance and his furious zeal 
for the Reformation earned him the appellation of Bilious Bale. 
He was born in 1495, and was made Bishop of Ossory by King 
“dward VI.in 1552, and he became a Prebend of Canterbury about 
the year 1560. He wrote many dramatic pieces, several of which 
were printed in 1538. Some may be described as Mysteries, others 
as Morals. He himself calls his “ John the Baptist” a comedy and 
“God’s Promises to Man” a tragedy, and says of them both, that 
they were acted by the youths upon a Sunday at the market cross 
of Kilkenny. His “ King John,” which is two plays, or one play in 
two parts,is an unsparing onslaught on popery, having special 
application to the relations between Rome and England in the 
later years of Henry VIII. To give greater keenness and zest to 
the attack and to make the parallel ‘suggested between the two 
kings an adequate compliment to the Defender of the Faith, and 
Supreme Head of the Church, Join is represented as the embodi- 
ment of all kingly virtues, maintaining a heroic struggle for the 
rights and liberties of his people and the claims of good govern- 
ment and social order against the rapacity, imposture, usurpation, 
and unscrupulous hostil lity to truth and right of the Court of 
Rome. In the form which the play assumes, ‘historical personages 
are mingled in the boldest manner with the personified abstractions 
of the Moral play. The Vice is retained and is named Sedition. 
In the two plays there are altogether nineteen characters. Among 
them are King John, the Pope, Archbishop Langton, Cardinal 
ra gi and Simon of Swinesett, England (a widow), 

Nobility, Clergy, Commonalty, Private We ealth, Linperial Majesty. 
Bale’s combative energy gives a vigour to his language which makes 
his play on the whole very interesting. It is far more readable 
than many a more skilfully constructed and many a more highly- 
finished work. He had his own notions of dramatic verse; he 
followed the precedent of most Moral plays by writing the whole in 
rhyme and some parts in rhymed stanzas, but his line was his own 
both in length and cadence. The purport of the lines in which 


King John prologises is to constitute him a worthy predecessor 
VOL. X. CC 
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and true prototype of the King of the Reformation. Scriptural 
authority is the warrant of his claims :— 


“To declare the powers, and their force to enlarge, 
The Scripture of God doth flow in most abundance ; 
And of sophisters the cautels to discharge, 

Both Peter and Paul maketh plenteous utterance : 
How that all people should show their true allegiance 
To their lawful king, Christ Jesu doth consent, 
Which to the high powers was ever obedient.” 


*'To show what I am I think it convenient, 
John, King of England, the chronicles doth me call, 
My erandfi ather was an emperor excellent, 
My Tather a king by succession lineal.” 


The action of the play begins on the entrance of the widow, 
England, who overhears the last words of the king’s prologue : 





“ And now I purpose, by practice and by study, 
To reform the laws, and set men in good order, 
That true justice may be had in every border. 


ENG. 
“Then I trust your grace will weigh a poor widow's cause, 
Ungodly used as ye shall know in short clause. 


At last, within three years of the birth of Shakespeare, we come 
to the first appearance on the English stage of tragedy, and of 
blank verse. In 1561 was acted “ Gorboduc or Ferrex x and Porrex,” 
the work of Thomas Sackville and Thomas Norton. Of the latter 
little or nothing is known, except that he was reputed to bea 
Puritan. Sackville, who had already distinguished himself as a 
poet of a grave and lofty strain, with high powers of imagination, 
and much force and dignity of expression, before long abandoned 
literature for politics. He rose from one office to another, till, in 
1598, he succeeded Burleigh as treasurer. He was raised to the 
peerage by Elizabeth as Lord Buckhurst, and James made him 
Earl of Dorset. W hen, in 1587, he sat as one of the commissioners 
who condemned Mary Stuart to death, and was himself deputed 
to convey to the unhappy Queen of Scots the knowledge of her 
doom, his thoughts could hardiy have failed to revert to what 
he had —s written in early life on the subject of “ The Falls 
of Princes.” For that title would have more fitly than the one he 
adopted have described the purport of the great series of poems 
which he planned and partly executed, under the name of 
‘A Mirror for Magistrates.” The design of this work was to 
bring poetry to bear on the historical records of the country. 
The ‘recently compiled chronicles of Fabyan and Hall afforded the 
materials, and Boceacecio, Chaucer, and Lydgate had, in the 
Casus Illustriwm Virorum, the Monk’s Tale of “ Tragedies, 
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and “The Falls of Princes,” suggested the narration in poetry of 
the lives of such great personages as had 


“fallen out of high degree 
Into misery, and ended wretehedly.” 


The finest part of the whole work, to which many additions 
were made from time to time in different editions, is Sackville’s 
Induction, who contributed also to the body of the work the 
story of Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, the confederate, 
and afterwards the victim of Richard III. The form given to the 
work allies it somewhat to tragedy, the hero of each tale being 
made to tell his own sad story in the first person. 

The Chroniclers had revived the old legends of supposed British 
history, even to the founding of Britannia by Brutus the grandson 
of -Eneas. And the “Mirror for Magistrates,” beginning with 
Albanact, the youngest son of Brutus, comes in its thirteenth and 
fourteenth narratives to Ferrex and Porrex, the sons of Gorboduc, 
a king of Britain, not far removed from the time of Lear. The 
stories of these two ancient kings of Britain somewhat, resemble 
each other. As Lear abdicates in favour of his daughters, so 
does Gorbodue in favour of his sons. The sons become foes, one 
slays the other, the Queen mother to avenge his death murders 
her own son, the fratricide, then the nobles make war upon the 
Queen mother and her partisans, and there is general slaughter 
all round. The play is at once too bloody, too dismal, and too 
argumentative. It was never popular; for an English audience 
the persons had too little human characterisation, and too much 
prosy sermonising talk. The foundation of a great improvement 
had indeed been laid by the introduction of blank verse, but the 
blank verse of “ Gorboduc ” was heavy and monotonous, the sense 
being seldom continuous from any one line to the next, and the 
pause occurring almost invariably at one place, after the second 
foot. 

The chief interest of this work lies in fact rather in the inten- 
tion than the execution. It attempts a scholarly combination of | 
the forms of classical tragedy, including the chorus, with one 
feature of the old English drama, the dumb-show. It lays claim 
to the character of a work of national interest having for its subject 
a legendary tale, supposed to be regarded as a part of the history 
of the nation; and it makes application of the incidents of the 
plot, and the arguments suggested by it to the political cireum- 
stances of its own time. It will hardly be thought of much im- 
portance at the present day that this tragedy was much approved 
by Pope and even recommended by him as a model for regularity 
of construction, that Sir Philip Sidney admired it as “full of 
notable morality,” or that Warton, though he pronounces it to be 
undramatic, unanimated, and unaffecting, yet accords it the merits 
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of dignity, strength of thought, good sense, clear expression, and 
polished verse. 

For a specimen of the verse a few lines will serve from a speech of 
Arostus, a counsellor of the King, who argues in favour of the con- 
templated abdication :— 

‘And in your life while you shall so behold 
Their rule, their virtues, and their noble deeds, 
Such as their kind behighteth to us all, 

Great be the profits that shall grow thereof : 
Your age in quiet shall the longer last, 

Your lasting age shall be their longer stay. 
lor care of kings that rule as you have ruled, 
lor publie wealth and not for private joy, 

Do waste man’s life and hasten crooked age. 
With furrowed face, and with enfeebled limbs, 
‘To draw on creeping death a swifter pace.” 

With these three plays, Sackville and Norton’s ‘ Gorbodue,” 
Udall’s * Ralph Roister Doister,” and Bale’s “ King John,” Tragedy, 
Comedy, and Historical Drama, though still encumbered with 
foreign and incongruous elements, fairly made their entry on the 
‘nglish stage. 




























SILVERMEAD. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THE progress made by the sufferer during the first three or four 
days was rapid, and even astonishing. Then, as he recovered his 
faculties more completely, his troubles came back to him in all 
their weight, and he seemed to halt suddenly when half way on the 
road back to life. 

And what of Cyril Acton the while ? 

His first apprisal of the aftair had been on coming to Silvermead 
in the usual way on the Friday afternoon. The old butler had said : 

“You have heard the sad news, sir ?” 

* News, no, what ?” 

“Mr. Harding, sir, attempted to commit suicide at about two 
o'clock in the night.” 

*“ Attempted! “But how 2?’ 

‘“¢ Blow his brains out, sir, with a pistol.” 

Acton did not believe a word of it. That is, he believed the 
whole thing was a mere piece of acting. In his opinion Cave 
Harding was too weak a man ever to commit suicide. He only, 
however, said: 

‘He is not hurt, is he?” 

* Yes, sir, badly, but doctors say in no ways dangerously.” 

“ Dear, dear!” and there was real surprise in his tone. “ Where 
is Lady Prendergast ?’ 

“Twill go and see, sir. Will you walk into the drawing-room ? ” 

Cyril waited there alone for ten minutes. 

‘It was like him, to buy poison,” he reflected, “ or pistols, but it 
is his having the pluck to use either that gets over me. Lucky 
he isn’t dead, though ; that would have bunged up my little game 
altogether. I wonder what state Camilla is in. Tried to shoot 
himself, eh! The devil!” 

But when her ladyship entered the room the young man’s face 
was a study of pained sympathy and concern, and made one look at 
his clothes to see if he were not already in mourning. 

He asked many questions, first about Camilla and then as to 
everything else. Had any note or paper been found, placed in 
sight anywhere by the deluded man, before he attempted his 
life. 


Lady Prendergast believed not, she had heard of nothing of the 
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kind. Had he made any statement of importance since his return 
to consciousness ? She felt sure he had not, he was absolutely for- 
bidden to speak, and as far as possible even to think. 

Then Cyril was allowed to creep up and gaze on the sufferer, 
who was dozing for a few moments. After “that he asked if he 
might send for his things and stay, the better to make himself 
useful in any way that might avail. The permission was, of course, 
accorded. 

Since then he had spent many hours in each day, in the 
sufferer’s room, in company with Camilla; but as even whispering 
was not allowed, beyond a necessary word or two, she did not suffer 
much from his presence and they only really associated at meals, 
on the rare occasions when Camilla attended them. 

When she saw, after the first few days, that her beloved father 
appeared to grow worse instead of better, she questioned the 
doctors, and they expressed a fear that there was something on 
the patient’s mind. 

She owned that she had too much cause to fear they were right 
and that there was. The learned men again declared that such 
cause of mental suffering must be remove dat any cost, or recovery 
was well-nigh hopeless. 

“What should she do, what should she do ?’ 
hands and fairly writhed beneath her agony. 

Money, money, how was it procured in this sordid world, where 
e verything seems to depend on its possession ! 

Had her gran’ma got any put by? Should she, the proud 
Camilla, kneel for some to ‘Cyril Acton ? Anything, anything 
would she do to pay her father’s debts, tell him he was free, and 
so snatch him from both shame and death. 

Pride! What mattered it with such ends in view ? 

First, she would tell her gran’ma all. The latter, be it remem- 
bered, knew nought of Mr. Harding’ s losses. Would she mercifully, 
or for pure love of Camilla, offer “to do anything, or even furnish 
some valuable suggestion ? 

Suddenly the unread letter started back into the agitated girl’s 

recollection, and she hastened to her room to peruse it. There it 
was in the pocket, where she had shipped it when first found. She 
tore it open and ran her eye rapidly over the opening lines. 

These evidently surprised her, for she went and shut her door, 
locked it, and then settled herself down in a chair to study each 
word with the utmost care. 


She wrung her 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
Here is the letter : 
““\lY DEAREST CHILD— My OWN DARLING CAMILLA, 


“Before you open this they will have told you that I am 
no more, and I hope and pray that what I write may in some 
degree comfort you, for I have no thought of myself in writing 
it. 1 know too well that what I am about to do is a crime, nor 
can I plead that I have lost my reason in palliation. Crimes would 
not be crimes if they were irresponsible. No, I can but say, 
(rod forgive me! And if just Heaven frown upon the words, I 
know that their echo from your pure lips will take the Divine 
mercy by storm. 

‘¢So much for things sacred, but there is a human voice within 
me, compelling me to tell you how it is that I have, in these later 
times, at least since I last returned here and you told me all about 
C. A., how I have, I say, placed you first in every way above my 
own peace, credit, and my life. 

“This is boasting—well, I know it, and I cannot helpit. I think 
I hear you say, ‘If I am the first care why deal me the cruellest 
blow of all in taking your own life ?’ ‘But that life, my own 
love, has become useless even to you. What doI say? Useless! 
A bane, a disgrace, whose contemplation could only, slowly but 
infallibly, break your heart. You are too unselfish to derive any 
kind of satisfaction in seeing me drag out the remnant of my 
days in unceasing shame—agony—remorse ! 

‘‘Whereas if I die your generosity will crown me with a martyr’s 
halo, and not altogether without some right; for had I sacrificed 
you | might have had all the money | wanted ; yes, it was 
as it were, thrust into my hand. Not for one moment, dearest, 
are you to believe that I hesitated. No, nothing could be so 
much as a temptation to me that was to bring suffering to my 
ehild. 

‘‘ Listen, and believe me when I swear to you, as I strain you in 
spirit for the last time to my breast—you are my first, my only 
thought. Iam not sucha coward but ‘that I would now consent 
to any life of torture if it could soften your lot by so much as one 
pang. , 

“God forbid that at this awful moment, when I am about to 
appear before my eternal judge, already sti ined with self-murder 
and many other sins, that I should add to my guilt by speaking 
unjustly of a fellow-creature, still less of one who has so often 
stood my friend; but by confining myself to facts, I can only deal 
to Cyril Acton his just mead. I need not repeat what you know 
so well—his determined desire to wed you, and all his specious 
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arguments in defence of that resolve. Well, finding that I would, 
once knowing your mind, be no party to his suit, he plainly in- 
formed me that I need not look to him for pecuniary aid, but that, 
if on the other hand I would rather force or persuade you to accord 
him your hand, a much larger sum even than I required to save 
my honour was at my instant command. 

* Comment is useless, and I purposely avoid any, 

“JT have done. Mark, Oh, do mark this: time alone can and 
will soften this blow to you! I know now you will forgiveme. | 
hope you will not hear me fire. I tried h: ard to-day to get poison 
and failed. There is nothing left but a pistol which T bought 
when I could not obtain the other. I have taken br: andy to steady 
my hand. I noted your surprise when I asked for it. 

“ Thank your grandmother for all her forgiving kindness. I am 
grieved to bring this sorrow on her, and ask her to pardon me 
Pardon, pardon. | 

** My own sweet, darling child, who never gave me one instant’s 
pain by any fault, but of whom I have never, never been worthy, 
farewell! Farewell for ever! 

* Your miserable but most loving father 





“OaVE HARDING.” 





Camilla, after rushing through the above e: ' 
at least—turned to the ‘beginning and re-read it very aie. She 
never shed a tear; not now with all the facts in her mind and with 
their frightful ultimate results almost ove rwhelming her, did she 
feel in the least inclined to ery. 

She drops the paper on her lap, folds her arms, and sits for some 
minutes with glazed stony eyes staring intospace. There is horror 
in her look, and no wonder, poor child. 

‘What! Her father had sought death for her, should she not 
glory to court martyrdom for him ?” she tells herself. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to survive the torture, only to 
brave it! 

Before taking any step she was determined not only to know her 
own purpose but to gauge her steadfastness. Could she carry out 
what was in her mind? She thought so. Then she knelt and 
prayed. After that she felt sure. 

“My father will die if I do not. That is enough. In my 
cruellest anguish the thought will come ‘I have sav ed him,’ and 
that will make me strong to suffer. Still, flesh is weak, we cannot 
with all our reasonings ever do away with the fact that while we 
remain part of human nature, we must be governed by its laws. 

In order to be quite sure that her devotion to her father was not 
greater than her constancy to perform and suffer, she now deli- 
herately conjured up to her mental vision—closing her eyes the 
better to do so—her situation as Cyril Acton’s betrothed, as Cyril 
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Acton’s bride. She pictured herself addressed by him, with covert 
though heartless triumph, as his rightful property, as quivering 
beneath his loathed caresses! 

Had she not said that all, all she could bear but that! And lo, 
this was thecup that she must drain! Ay, drain, for there could be 
no doubt that her executioner, irritated and revengeful on account of 
past rebuffs and proud refusai, would not give her grace of one poor 
bitter drop. He would glory in his triumph, revel in her rage, 
laugh at her every torment; so she plunged herself into the most 
exquisite torture, striving by the very excess of imagined horror 
to reduce by power of contrast the worst reality that Fate could 
send. 

And now that she found herself on this self-imposed task, she 
discovered that she had always dimly foreseen it was her destiny. 
Else why had Cyril's suit ever filled her with such tumultuous 
terror? Else why not quietly say “no,” and thinkno more of the 
matter ? 

It must be remembered that no occurrences known to Camilla 
could possibly shadow forth any danger of her falling into Acton’s 
detested arms. But it is a well-established fact that sheer terror 
of a given doom will now and again induce the belief in certain 
natures that they are in peril of it. 

Half an hour after reading the letter she entered the sick 
room. | 

* T will stay with my father, nurse; you can go to your dinner.” 

And as soon as they were alone, 

“ Papa, dear, I have brought you good news 

* Good news!” he said, smiling upon her, but in a most hopeless 
tone. 

* Yes, papa, darling, you know you are to be kept so quiet. The 
doctors will hardly have you told anything; but one or two pieces 
of news I must no longer keep from you, ‘ond they will do you 
good. Only, mind, it is on condition you don’t ask questions or 
worry yourself about details. Do you agree : 2? Do you promise ? ” 

" Anything to give you pleasure, love ! 

“ Well, then, it gives me the greatest pleasure to inform you that 
all your affairs are ‘to be settled at once. That dear, good Cyril will 
pay all those horrid betting men in full.” 

“Camilla, what does this mean,” said the wounded man, casting 
at his daughter a pained look of searching scrutiny. 

“ Nothing that is not bright and charming, papa, believe me. 
And, papa, I want you to for, get all the foolish things I told you 
about not liking him and all that. We girls are such foolish 
creatures.” 

“Not you, not you.” 

“* J—I am just as young and giddy as any of them. Bless you, 
we are all alike, one thing to-day, as desperately the reverse to- 
morrow! So don’t be shocked, or horrified, or anything but 
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delighted, as Iam. I am so charmed with Cyril for what he is 
going to do that I mean to propose to him after luncheon ! 

“ Propose to him, my child ?” 

“Why not ? he has often proposed to me! ha, ha, ha! 

Camilla, it will be seen, like all clever women, could be a 
consummate actress when she chose. 

Her hilarity was checked by the sternness with which the 
invalid inquired abruptly : 

‘* Camilla, answer me, or you will make me much worse. Is 
this a vile bargain? Are you deceiving me? Has this man 
dared to make your hand a condition e™ 

She stopped him with a kiss. 

** My own papa, are you raving? Then listen, while Ll swear— 
while I give you my word of honour that Cyril Acton has not 
breathed one word of marriage to me since you came from 
Goodwood. Listen. I know that my refusal paimed and dis- 
appointed dear gran’ma; you know we love her now, you and I, 
although we use 1d to Ww ell- -nigh hate her, but only for ke eping us 
apart. I have been thinking of all this, and really Cyril is very 
el Cami fact, my mind’s made up, so give me joy, father 
darling, and turn over on your good side and enjoy the best sleep 
you have had for manya di ay. See nurse is coming back. Does 
he not look better, nurse ? Now then, I’m off to tell’my gran’ma 
all about it, ha, ha, ha !” 

And her laughter rang out as she descended the grand staircase, 
but as she reached its foot it turned to hysterics, and the poor 
child fell unconscious into Cyril Acton’s arms. 

So his first embrace was, after all, without sensible effect upon 
his victim. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


WueN Camilla recovered consciousness she found herself lying 
on the lower steps of the staircase with Cyril bending over her. 
As soon as she opened her eyes he said: 

* You feel better now, dear Camilla, do you not ?” 

“ Better? What is the matter? Oh, yes,” she added, quickly ; 
pressing her white little hands to her forehead, “ I remember, I 
turned ‘giddy. Did I fall ?” 

“No; I was just in time. I heard you laughing strangely and 
hurried to the spot.” 

“Thank you,” she said, vaguely, “ you—you are the very 
person I wanted to see.” 

“Yes,” he replied, evidently surprised. It had long seemed to 
him that Miss Harding never did want him. “ Pray what can I 
do for you.” . 
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She was in such a hurry to go through with what she 
had resolved upon that she came to the point at once. “I 
have to speak to you without loss of time on very important 
business.” 

And she laid an imperceptible emphasis on the last word. 

“‘ Shall we go into the library ?” he asked. 

“Oh dear no. This will do. If any listeners come we shall see 
them.” 

“Well, I am all attention.” 

“My father before making that dreadful attempt, wrote me a 
letter, which I have only read to-day. I learn from it that you 
had promised to pay all his debts of honour on condition that— 
that I become your wife.” 

There was no embarrassment in her tone or aspect as she said 
this. The slight hesitation was due solely to disgust; but she 
concealed the feeling, and as Acton merely bowed his head in as- 
sent, she continued : 

“My father, I know, will not recover unless his mind is set at 
ease. The doctors sayas much. I have just told him that you 
are going at once to settle all his bets.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“Yes. I will pay the price.” 

‘“‘'Those are hard words.” 

“Why so? Everything in this world has to be paid for, and 
dearly too. I want to know if you consider the agreement still 
open? Ineed say nothing of my sentiments. You know quite 
well I cannot love, but I know this is a point you are indifferent 
upon.” 

“Oh, how little you know me! I would give worlds for your 
affection, but———” 

“But you are content to do without it. To our agreement, 
please,” she went on, with a strange, low laugh. Now, then, are 
you still prepared to pay those sums, thousands no doubt, for my 
father, and take me in exchange. If so, you had better rush 
up to town this very day and do it. At the same time you are 
free to publish our engagement. I will marry you as soon as the 
preliminaries can be dece tly arranged—say in two months from 
now.” 

It took a good deal to startle Cyril Acton; nor did the mere 
fact of even Camilla Harding coming into his conditions seem to 
him beyond the limits of possibility. But what did literally take 
his breath away were the words and the manner of this girl he 
thought he knew so well, as she suddenly seemed to turn into a 
new being. 

Now and again during their dialogue a footman would cross the 
great hall at a distance, or a maid-servant flit across the landing 
above. Had Camilla chosen the public place for betrothing her- 
self to this man because she instinctively felt that he would not, 
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then at least, append to the agreement that seal with which we 
are told ordinary lovers are wont to ratify their troth ? 

Anyhow, he attempted nothing of the kind. No, the idea that 
he and the young lady of the house should be caught spooning by 
some menial appeared to the newly-accepted suitor as too absurd 
to be risked. He only held out his hand, in which the girl placed 
her own, and said : 

“It is agreed.” 

To which she echoed : 

** Agreed.” 

He pulled out his watch. 

“Tl say nothing of my happiness.” 

“ Pray do not.” 

“Not yet. I will start for town in an hour.” 

** My father, mind, is to believe—in fact he does so firmly—that 
you determined to settle for him from pure friendship.” 

* But how, after I so repe: atedly told him ? ” 

“No matter how I managed it, suffice that it is done. He 
must remain for ever under the delusion.” 

With all my heart.” 

He now put ona very melancholy face as he took a Canadian 
telegram out of his pocket, which he handed to her, saying : 

«T have had sad news to-day. Read it. 

‘* Viscountess Hammersley, Montreal, to Hon. Cyril Acton 
South Audley Street, London. ‘ Your father has had a fit and hes 
ina hopeless condition. Iam distracted.’” 

Though these were people whom Camilla had never seen, her 
gentle heart, never so engrossed in her own sorrows as to be 
indifferent to the sufferings of any human being or even dumb 
animal, at once began to pity and feel for them. 

“Oh,” she said, “ what anxiety your poor mother must be in! 
What will you do ? ” 

‘Well, what can I do? It can serve no possible end for me to 
set out for Canada. If it end fatally, I shall get my mother to 
come over here.” . 

This might be all very sensible, but it struck Camilla that the 
young man took the sad news with wonderful coolness, and she 
reflected that he had then no sion of grief till he produced the 
telegram. However, she now so abhorred Acton that it would 
have positively disgusted her to discover any good trait in 
him. 





Fortunately at this moment Lady Prendergast appeared upon 
the scene, and was informed of Lord H: ammersley’ s sudden ee 
which of itself accounted for his heir having to run up to London, 
since there lawyers and agents are more easily communicated with, 
and it was impossible to say what a man in Cyril’s situation might 
not have to take upon himself. So after the exchange of a few 
conventional phrases, he departed then and there, no allusion 
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having been made to his new engagement. No sooner had he left 
the house, however, than Camilla imparted to her gran’ma the 
startling intelligence, returning for that purpose to that over- 
joyous, over-careless, acted manner which was in reality so un- 
like her. But the news was such a delightful surprise to the old 
lady that she did not stop to observe or “analy se very closely, and 
was as happy over it as Camilla intended her to be. Of course, 
knowing nothing about the money side of the question, she could 
have no suspicion of the truth, and was easily brought to think 
that Cyril Acton, now become a great favourite of her own, had, 
on his ‘simple merits, at length induced her grandchild to change 
her mind, both with regard to marriage in general and himself in 
particular ; ; and the old lady fully believed that all those blissful 
results so eloquently put forth by Cyril, when he urged her to 
support him, would follow their nuptuals ; so that quite a suxset 
glow of strength and animation was apparent in Lady Prendergast 
for the next few weeks after he: wing the glad tidings. 

And this brief span of joy was none the less genuine because 
founded—like most of our joys—upon the shadow of a dream, 
which once awakened from, leaves the poor dreamer more downcast 
and sick of life than if he had known no respite from the hard 
realities of an unpitying fate ! 

Cyril’s departure, besides the breathing time from the dread 
oppression of his presence which it afforded, left Camilla at full 
leisure to welcome the marvellous improvement in her father’s 
state which her heroic sacrifice had inaugurated. 

In a very few days after his wild dalliance with the grave—his 
grim flirtation with death—Cave Harding was sitting up in his 
room, out of all danger, and once more—-such was the wondrous 
elasticity of his nature—positively enjoying life. This gave new 
courage to poor Camilla, who struggled hard to appear, at least in 
her father’s eyes, the happy being he supposed her to be. Never- 
theless, when you are for hours and hours each day with one who 
knows you intimately, it would demand a more than human 
power to prevent the craftiest mask, if not from falling, at least 
from getting at times somewhat displaced. 

Chinks, then, in the shining armour of her gaiety did the con- 

valescent father now and again surprise in the little fairy who 
flitted around his arm- -chair, and he forthwith applied himself to 
divine the cause of these moments of irrepressible sadness ; for 
with the sharpness which he really possessed, he detected, equally 
with these phases of melancholy in his beloved child, her des- 
perate efforts to conceal them. 

One day, as she stood at the open window, gazing blankly at the 
distant horizon—he had been silent some little time and she 
thought he dozed—the invalid called to her: 

* Camilla!” 

She was at his side jn a moment. 
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‘* Yes, dearest ? ” 

** Lilla, you are always doing something to make me happy.” 

“My own papa!” 

‘Yes, and [ do nothing for you.” 

“Yes, you are getting well.” 

" Angel is that all you want ?” 

<6 Quite all!” 

‘1 think I can do more.” 

“Yes!” she exclaimed, not imagining what he could mean. 
“Tt will seem very tiny, whatever it is, in comparison to 
that.” 

“Sweet child, you try always to look bright and contented. 
You cannot deceive the eyes of love, though.” 

She changed colour. Was her secret discovered ? If her father 
only suspected the truth it might still kill him! She prepared 
most nobly to lie—lie with her lips, as she was already doing by 
her whole demeanour. 

* Oh, papa, what absurdity do you suspect ? ” 

‘None, but a most natural and holy fear—a fear that is grow- 
ing at your heart.” 

* Of—of what ?° 

* What can you dread but one thing, loving me as you do? Oh 
Lilla, there is nothing like a sick be d for making us enter into 
ourselves, and—repent.’ 

She breathed again. 

“My child, a gambler’s Ss promises are reckoned, and deservedly 
so, as ‘ dicer’s oaths. But I want to make you a little present of 
that which I have ever kept pure and untarnished amid—amid 
all: my word of honour! Poor Lady Prendergast has often and 
often asked me for it, even offering in exchange sums of dazzling 
magnitude. However tempted to this venal virtue she would lure 
me to, I ever refused, loving my darling vice better than all. 
Well, there is something now I love better still—your little 
self.” 

The tears sprang to her eyes as she stooped and kissed him. 

* My own papa 

“TI know, I see, that you are haunted by fears that once re- 
covered and returned to any old ways of life, my haunts and asso- 
ciates, new difficulties, fresh losses, will sooner or later befal me, 
making all you have done, this dreadful lesson I have had—as 
nought and unavailable. Oh, my little girl, come take my hand 
and my word and be happy in ‘the thought that you have for ever 
reclaimed me.” 

Their right hands met. A bright smile mounted to his coun- 
tenance. 

‘TI give you my solemn word of honour—a word which no one 
yet even so much as accuses me of breaking—that I will never 
again play or bet, except an silver. I am laughing, dear, as I insert 
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that clause. You know it would not do to forego our little pools 
at piquet. 

* Oh, you, have indeed made me the happiest and proudest gir! 
in England.” 

And could she have for gotten Cyril Acton and her engagement 
to him for one brief instant her words had been indeed true. Her 
respite from Acton’s society was not of long duration. Twice he 
wrote during his short stay in London, and within the week he was 
back again—a guest beneath the very roof of Silvermead. 

There had been no love-letters. His first epistle was to Lady 
Prendergast, and simply announced that Lord Hammersley 
was no more. The second was indeed to Camilla, but as it only 
preceded him by a few hours, it consisted of only a few hasty 
lines. 

It boots not to dwell in any detail upon the thrice sad and 
bitter phase of Camilla’s blighted life which now ensued. 

To pity may be a sweet t and holy exercise of the human feelings, 
and surely if it dwell in the breast of any who have perused this 
history, the chord has been struck, but there is a point beyond 
which the contemplation of such shuddering anguish as was now 
our heroine’s would become too like compiacent cruelty. 

Great dreads have a way of realising themselves which great 
hopes completely lack, at least here below. And so it proved with 
the hapless Camilla, who found in the new Viscount Hammersley 
Cyril Acton’s only conceivable rival in detestability. 

On his return—it was the moment before dinner—she had ad- 

vanced as he entered the drawing-room, and boldly, in the presence 
of the two elders, offered him her cheek to kiss. After that she 
told him plainly that as Miss Harding she would not be caressed, 
and on the rare oceasions on which he essayed to break through 
this compact, she immediately took refuge in flight. We 
know that Cyril detested rows, and that he was one who could 
wait. 

‘Well well,” he said to her one day, with a coarseness which 
did not in the least surprise Camilla, so well had she learnt to 
read him beneath the thin varnish of his refinement ‘ Snacks only 
spoil one’s dinner, I'll let the debt accumulate at compound in- 
terest.” 

3ut whenever they were alone his eyes and his words levied 
upon her what he called an ad interim tax, which he gloated over 
in exact proportion to the frenzy of torture in which, with all her 
pride, she could not conceal from her betrothed that he made her 
WTi ithe. 

3ut he felt himself secure. He knew, unless he committed forgery 
or some such breach of law, he was utterly safe with Camilla, be- 
cause he had paid those thousands for her father. 

In the modern slave market he had bought his slave. 





One bright tender star of hope yet shone indeed amid the night 
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of her sky—sweet Death! It would be a close run, she knew, 
between that angel and the demon; but she thought the first 
would win. 

Oh, how voluptuously she dwelt in the cold contact of his shelter- 
ing arms compared to—— No, she could not think of the alternative 
and live. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


OF his rival, the grave—our new Lord Hammersley dreamed no 
longer. That fev er, which smouldered without ceasing in Camilla’s 
veins, had of late times, chased away even the semblance of her 
old apathy and w eakness. 

The efforts of heroic will which she had made, the very torments 
which she now suffered day and night, for sleep was a friend of 
whom she saw less and less-- ‘galvanised her, as it were, to a ficti- 
tious vigour, and a sham aspect of health. Although thinner than 
she had ever been her obstinate beauty refused to quit her. Ever 
ready to vary its character, yet would it neither diminish or depart. 
She saw this, as who could not, and—felt it to be among the ironies 
of her destiny that, becaused her promised lord had turned her 
fairness into one of his implements of cruelty, for that reason no 
doubt was this short-lived boon, which so many women esteem 
the first of earthly gifts, left to her. She thought sometimes 
of those holy virgins mentioned in the lives of the saints, who 
when about to see their convent invaded by a brutal soldiery 
rendered their fair faces hideous by tearing them with their own 
nails. 

But the weeks flew by, and her longed-for deliverer, seemed not to 
approach, nor was there any conceivable pretext for deferring the 
marriage. Mr. Harding appeared thoroughly recovered, and his 
old talent for happiness “had bloomed forth again in a perfect rage 
for gardening and flowers. We have seen that when this pe culiar 
man was happy himself, he had a little way of concluding every 
one else must be so too. He had kept no record of the bad im- 
pression which his son-in-law-elect had made upon him by his base 
proposals at the time he, Cave, was in such sore distress, and only 
occasionally regretted that Cyril had not more taste for horticul- 
ture and scarce ferns; without which, he declared no existence 
could be complete. He forgot that, for nearly fifty vears of his life, 
he had himself thought no more of such things than of Chinese 
grammar ; but neophytes are ever thus. 

For two brief, blessed intervals of nearly a week the new 
viscount did graciously take himself off, under that ever ready 
pretext of men—so vague, so unanswerable—business. To be 
sure the second of these received some special colouring from the 
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fact that during it the wedding presents were chiefly ordered or 
selected. 

They came down in due course and made a right goodly show. 
The fact was that the bridegroom had not to do much violence on 
this occasion to his constitutional parsimony. There were the 
family jewels, only some of which required resetting, and more- 
over, the dowager, whose heart had never cared aught that 
pertained to display, gave up most of her personal gems. Lady 
Prendergast, whose husband had loved to deck her with diamonds 
and rubies to an extent quite disproportionate to his moderate 
fortune, well-nigh stripped her dressing cases and écrims in her 
craving to show her beloved grandchild that her affection knew no 
bounds. With the advent of autumn, too, the county families 
whom we formerly met at Silvermead or its neighbourhood, 
returned for the most part to their houses. They drove over 
to call and wish Camilla joy, often bringing along with them some 
well-selected testimony of their taste and goodwill. The girl 
received all with the same stereotyped smile, the best now at her 
command, and it was only as her friends drove away that they 
gave expression to their thoughts as to her altered appearance and 
manner. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. de Basle to the M.P., when well outside 
the gates, “that girl is not happy, she has fallen away to 
nothing.” 

“She is either miserable, or ill,” went on the kindly 
woman. 

“Probably both,” suggested the practical statesman, “ sorrow 
and disease are seldom far apart.” 

“T believe,” concluded the lady, sagaciously, “she never 
got over that affair of young Brudenell. He jilted her, they 
say.” 

*¢ And has married Lady Susan Graye, eh ?” 

** Not yet, love. You always remember news so vaguely. It is 
to be on the twelfth.” 

And Lady Fouroaks, driving herself along the well-kept English 
high road, at twelve miles an hour, addressing her eldest gir', 
seated beside her: 

“It is always the way! Men delight to marry girls who are 
carefully hid away out of sight!” 

“Yes, she is a lucky girl!” sighed the daughter, who had 
certainly not been hidden under a basket. ‘“ A viscount, young, 
rich, and he looks so clever—I suppose it would be no use hiding 
us how, mamma ?” 

** Not a particle.” 

** And do you remember how wild Horace Brudenell was about 
her? But I don’t think she cared for him like this one.” 

“Well, I thought she rather did, but you never can tell what 
girls really feel.” 
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* Oh mamma, [ am sure if I ever care the tiniest atom for a man, 
you see it at once.” 

“ Well, love, that is no wonder. You show it so plainly.” 

** For shame, mamma, I’m sure I don’t; but, let me see, what 
day is the marriage ?” 

“ The twelfth, is it not ? But why : . 

“* Oh, such a strange coincidence,” said the girl, “ that is the day 
her old lover marries Lady Susan Graye in London!” 

“ Ah—so it is—how very funny. Ha, ha, ha!” 

*“] am glad we are to be bridesmaids. Wonder if Hammersley 
will give us decent presents.” 

“It is generally an obligation men get out of as cheaply as 
they can. I shall never forget, when I was a girl, receiving on a 
like occasion a very attenuated gold circlet for my finger, from a 
bridegroom who was as stingy as he was rich. T called him to 
his face Ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Oh, what, mamma? Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Why, the prince of the invisible ring !” laughed her ladyship, 
deftly plucking a gad-fly from the ear of her off-stepper. 

And so everybody throughout the country-side had their little 
say about the matter. Some tried to say wise things and others 
clever things, and Miss Laffinch varied the salad with vinegar, 
saying nasty spiteful things, although she was invited like the 
rest. And she went some distance to call on an old gentleman 
whom she knew better than he knew her, one of those collectors 
of beautiful things who, not being rich, always keep on buying 
and changing their acquisitions like a dealer, and the Laffinch 
bought ” from him a rare old Dresden group of the carrying off 
of Proserpine, for which she never paid or intended to pay, “and 
she brought it in great state and presented it to Camilla as her 
wedding ‘ift, saying that it had belonged to her mother, having 
been pr resented to that mythical personage by the ill- fated Duke 
of Orleans, when a boy. It was such a very peculiar group that 
the innocent Camilla, on its being unveiled for her benefit by the 
old harridan, scarcely knew which way to look, much less what to 

say, but her f ither, who was present, and an acknowledged judge 
of art, declared that it was superb, matchless, so the little 
fiancée supposed it was all right, if she could not understand it— 
like Adam and Eve, or that sort of thing—and stammered forth 
her thanks as best she could. 

‘*Now you are shocked, you little prude, I know you are,” 
shrieked Laffinch, delighted. “Of course, my dear, if it comes 
to that, none of the goddesses were exactly people one would 
visit, if they came back to us; only one can’t furnish, or sculpt, 
or have picture galleries or anything nice without them; could 
we now, Mr. Harding ? ” 

Then Sir Howard Brudenell presented an exquisite ‘ Common 
Prayer,” bound in blue Russian, with great clasps and fittings of 
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solid gold, such a thing as was safe to command the attention of 
heaven and the saints whenever used. It cost a hundred guineas 
without the case. 

And the day drew nearer and nearer! Even the now sanguine 
Lady Prendergast did not consider Camilla sufficiently “ re- 
covered,” to make a journey to London to get the trowssecit. 
Under her dear husband's tender care, with nothing to do but to 
be happy, she could of course travel by easy stages as far as 
desirable, but shopping from a London hotel, and hacking about 
in hired carriages from dressmaker to lingére, and from plwmassier 
to milliner, was not for a moment to be ventured upon. 

But no expense was spared by the generous old lady in making 
up for this unavoidable drawback. The first talent was sum- 
moned down to Silvermead, regardless of cost, and the place 
simply invaded by every denomination of those artists w hoge 
province it is to conceal the human form. 

There were tailors, male and female, besides specialists of every 
clothing mystery. 

In vain did the ever gentle Camilla deprecate so much trouble and 
outlay ; no remonstrances availed, so she went, like an automaton 
through the endless business of being measured, and of trying 
on. 

She forced herself to the utmost to seem pleased, and was profuse 
in her expressions of gratitude, but none of these ceremonies, often 
dear to girls, amused her now, and yet she had once been so fond 
of everything of beauty. It all seemed to her as if she were act- 
ing for some one else. 

She strove to console herself with the thought, that the more 
she fagged herself, the sooner she would be worn out, and that 
all this unwonted fatigue might help to “finish her,” as she 
put it, and bring her within the Deliverer’s reach by the fatal 
day. 

When it wanted but a fortnight to that twelfth of October, there 
were an unusual number one day at luncheon—some eight or 
more—several friends, the lawyers, ete., having dropped in. Lord 
Hammersley was carving the haunch of mutton, when a telegram 
was handed to him. It may not be well-bred, but it is the uni- 
versal trick for everybody to gaze instinctively upon the face of 
a person opening a telegram. Camilla, at any rate, watched her 
betrothed intently. Any event might, she imagined, render him 
even now, either unwilling or unable to marry her. He almost 
instantly rose from the table, under the pretext of having to write 
an answer, and left the room. But Camilla had noted an expres- 
sion of sudden and blank terror rush to his face, even as the blood 
left it. From that hour he wasa changed man. He seemed, even 
for long intervals, unaware of her presence, which delighted her in 
away. He was always writing, and received many letters. His 
appetite broke down, and he betook himself to solitary rambles. 
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When it only wanted a week to the wedding, he made a desperate 
attempt to get the day altered to anearlier one. For a long time 
he pressed and argued almost violently upon the feasibility of this, 
but in vain. All were against him—Camilla, of course, most of any, 
declaring that he would have to be married alone, for she would 
not go to church one hour before the time fixed. It was remark- 
able that with all his vehemence Cyril yet failed to adduce one 
single valid or even plausible reason for this curious change. He 
kept repeating that he knew what he was about, that he had the 
strongest motives, and so forth. Finding that his most desperate 
efforts were in vain, however, he made the best of his defeat, and 
very sensibly—he was always sensible, in a manner of his own—he 
neither sulked nor gave evidence of any grudge or ill humour 
against those who had so firmly denied his apparently preposterous 
request. 

Still his mysterious letters continued to pour in. Though the 
writing was from various hands, he always alluded to them as from 
his lawyer. To complicate matters, more than one unknown man 
of strange appearance arrived at Silvermead, remained closeted an 


hour with the new peer, departed in the fly that brought him, and 
was seen no more. 


And still the time stole nearer! 





CHAPTER XLVI. 


WHEN it reached Camilla’s ears, as it could not fail to do, that 
Horace Brudenell was to be married on the same day as herself— 
it was Miss Laffinch indeed who actually delivered the news to her 
—she was far more upset by it than she could have imagined that 
uny information concerning the only man she had ever joved, 
would have power to disturb her. From that moment her thoughts 
were perpetually with him. It is very difficult to convey any just 
idea of the manner in which they were so. It was hardly thinking 
a brooding, a semi-meditation, a day-dream in which she sought 
mental shelter from the impending horror of her marriage ; and to 
a great extent, it served her end. 

Bitterness, rage, envy, revenge she had none. She rather des- 
pised herself now for this, but she constantly hoped and prayed 
that Horace might be happy! Horace! That once dear name 
even now seemed to linger on her lips and kiss them ere it went 
the way of all words. 

At length the fatal morning arrived. It was a strange awaking 
for a wedding day. Many and many a bride beholds the dawn of 
such an one with sorrow, forced more or less to mate with a man 
she cannot love; but the most miserable of these has always a 
remedy in her own hands; she can still refuse, spite of furious 
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mothers or tyrant fathers, to conclude the sacrifice. She may 
even wait till the indissoluble knot is being tied by the clergy- 
man, and, braving all consequences, answer “no” instead of 
“6 ves.” 

But wretched Camilla was bound by a chain she had placed 
around her with her own free hands—her honour, and which she 
had no more thought of breaking than she had of searching for her 
father’s pistol and shooting Lord Hammersley. The possible was 
as hedged round by the honourable in Camilla’s mind as the earth 
by its atmosphere. 

She had vaguely hoped that her wasting illness, which she well 
knew to be mortal, might have made such strides by this day that 
rising from her bed should have become a physical impossibility, 
but to her grief she woke, after many hours of refreshing sleep, 
feeling unusually well, better far than she had done for long, long 
weeks. 

She lay there, still enjoying her last rest at Silvermead, until her 
maid came in, at the latest allowable moment, to call her and say 
that she must rise or she would never be in time for the ceremony. 
She was soon followed by Lady Prendergast all anxiety to know 
how she felt. From that moment Camilla knew little or nothin 
of what happened to her till she knelt at church by Lord Ham- 
mersley’s side. She felt dazed, and delivered herself up to her 
attendants and friends in a passive and really almost unconscious 
state, obeying implicitly every direction, every request. She felt 
one thing, she felt glad she could not think, and only prayed this 
state might endure for however many days she had to live her 
cruel life. | 

Of course the bells kept ringing merry peals. For a long time 
no one fancied she heard them, and when once she listened and 
then asked, “Is anyone being buried to-day?” it was quite 
honestly, and when she had uttered the words it was only the 
astonishment they provoked that made her aware of their 
absurdity. 

And then came the wedding festivities. The assembling of 
relatives and acquaintances at the great old house ; the demonstra- 
tions of village maidens and school children; the boughs and 
flowers, rustic music, aristocratic equipages, and white favours, 


they were all there, the described-to-death pageantry we know so 
well. 


Passons. 
Camilla, ever lovely, now walked up the aisle of the little church 
with a firm step and no show of emotion, while her father, who still 


looks young enough to be mistaken for the bridegroom, and on 
whose arm she leans, trembles perceptibly. 


Unlike most brides she does not keep her eyes upon the 
flowery way at her feet, but looks straight and frankly before 
her. Her eyes are like coals, but only in their burning, 
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which enhances their blue beauty. A hectic rose burns on either 
cheek. 

Another moment and she kneels by the bridegroom’s side, and 
the ceremony has actually begun. Lord Hammersley it is whois 
pale and nervous, and he keeps looking about—as much as he dares 
—with uneasy glances, and a seriousness upon his clear cut coun- 
tenance ill suited to the festive occasion. 

The officiating clergyman, a fine and venerable looking man, 
archdeacon of the diocese, had proceeded with the ceremony in the 
particularly dignified and impressive manner which, in the pulpit, 
had made him a name as a preacher. He was one of those 
speakers who lend value to whatever they say. 

When he reached that portion of the marriage service, “ Cyril, 
wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded wife, to love ” the 
traditional pin might have been heard to drop, so awed, so moved, 
so hushed was the assembled crowd. In lieu of any such trivial 
sound, however, there suddenly fell upon every ear—strained to 
attention as were all at that moment—strange, faint, distant noises 
that though but just audible for the first few instants, had in them, 
even then, a something which was ominous. Ten seconds more and 
they had form and meaning, and every one turned and consulted 
his neighbour’s eyes. It was a galloping of horses, a rumbling of 
wheels, shouts of alarm or consternation. 

The clergyman stopped dead in the midst of the service, then 
recovering himself endeavoured to procced. 

But like a hurricane the tumult swept on—nearer, ever nearer, 
as if the church were its aim and it would strike it to the ground. 
From the archdeacon to the smallest cottage urchin every face 
was bleached but: one, and that was the bride’s What cared 
she? She only dreaded what the rest called safety. Was a 
whirlwind, physical or moral, on its way ?—well, it was a friend. 
Should an earthquake bring the walls about their heads, it could 
not deal death to her without yielding that freedom for which she 
yearned. 

And now an open carriage and four—and this one had no bridal 
favours, you may be sure—has dashed up to the church door, 
stopping so suddenly that the streaming, foam-flecked and panting 
horses are thrown violently upon their haunches. Two of its four 
occupants spring helter-skelter to the ground; the others, men in 
years, follow as theycan. For the past five minutes all have been 
shouting, as they continue to do, 

“Stop the marriage! In the Queen’s name! In the Queen’s 
name, no marriage—stop, stop ! 

And the various groups along the road—for the whole popula- 
tion were out to-day—had caught up, they knew not how, 
the enthusiasm of the new-comers, and tustily joined in the cry, 
many of them no doubt recognising the evident leader of the 
quartette, who stood erect, clutching the box seat and urging on 
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the postillions in a frenzy of excitement. This man, the first to 
enter the church, did not walk but tore up to the very altar steps, 
the spell-bound crowd opening before him as waves cut by some 
racing prow. 

“ Hold in the Queen’s name, hold!” 

Camilla turned her head and gazed on Horace Brudenell. 

‘Your pardon, sir; you see there was no time to lose. A 
moment more and you will thank me, as must every honest man, 
for this seemingly brutal interruption.” 

With wonderful self-possession the bridegroom, who had started 
to his feet on the carriage stopping, addressed him. Perhaps he 
was less astounded at this bew ildering occurrence than was 
generally supposed. 

‘And by what right do you inv oke our sovereign’s name to 
cover such an outrage, Mr. Brudenell ?? 

“ By the right that every subject has to stop felony! No less. 
You are an impostor and a rogue.” 

“ How dare you!” exclaimed the bridegroom, advancing upon 
the other as to smite him; but Horace never blenched. 

“ Lord Hammersley!” began the archdeacon, who leant upon 
the arm of one of the assistant ministers and had not yet 
spoken. 

“Whom do you address, sir?” said Horace. “ This man is not 
Lord Hammersley, and he knows it!” 

It is impossible to convey the sensation these last words 
caused. Some awful charge against him everyone naturally 
awaited—treason, murder, something most heinous, but not 
that. 

“Tf I’m not,” almost yelled the accused man, desperately 
trying to brazen it out, “I should very much like to know who 
is?” 

* Behold him !” 

And as Horace said this, he pulled forward his old friend Jack 
Forbes, of whom no one till now had taken any notice. He stood 
there, blushing like a girl, and wishing himself a thousand miles 
away almost as fervently as his cousin did. 

“ But, sir,” faltered the archdeacon, “ what proof? ” 

“Oh, I have plenty. First, [am well-known to many here pre- 
sent; my name is Horace Brudenell. There stands my uncle. 
Sir Howard. But I bring down my chief witness, Sir Ewing 
Crofton—” here he took the great doctor for a moment by the hand 
—“and I come armed with the law in the person of this gentle- 
man.” Here he indicated the elderly man in black, who had come 
with them. 

Then turning to the clergyman again he asked, in a tone which, 
do what he would to render it respectful, had still in it a strong 
spice of menace, 

** Do you consent, sir, to suspend the ceremony ? ” 
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There was one moment of awful silence, then the old servant 
of God replied : 

“T have no other course.” 

The false Lord Hammersley once more spoke—bold to the last. 

“‘ Sir,” to the clergyman, “I am here, it appears, friendless and 
defenceless—a position which, as Englishmen, you will respect. I 
go straight to London, where alone I can obtain that justification 
which I pledge you my honour I can command. ‘This scene you 
have witnessed is either an unheard-of outrage or a gross mistake. 
If the former those who have committed it shall atone dearly for 
their crime; if the latter, they shall curse their credulity and 
those who have gulled them. Miss Harding, ladies and gentlemen, 
—till we meet again.” 

And he strode, with well-acted dignity, straight out of the 
church. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Hap he who came to interrupt these unholy nuptials been a 
common felon, in the Portland garb of infamy, Camilla Harding 
would have felt inclined to clasp him to her heart. 

According to the evidence betore her—as has been so repeatedly 
shown in this history—Horace Brudenell’s conduct towards her 
was wholly indefensible. There is, however, that royal prerogative 
about the truth that, as a rule, it is sure to assert itself sooner or 
later, and shine through falsehood, as the glorious sun athwart 
huge banks and packs of cloud. 

No sooner did the bride gaze upon that once-loved face than 
she read his innocence by the light of her heart; and the dis- 
comfited bridegroom, followed by his best man, had barely reached 
the porch, when Camilla went straight up to her old lover, with 
her hand out, and said low but earnestly : 

You will come back with us? I must see you and--thank 
you.” 

**T will do all you wish, Miss Harding. I feel you are entitled to 
much fuller explanation.” 

And she, upon this assent, turned to Lady Prendergast, and 
hurried her away. It was a sight to see the manner in which that 
gala crowd dispersed. Every one seemed ina most desperate hurry, 
as though, now that the object of their dressing and assembling had 
been spirited away—now that there was to be no marriage, they 
each one felt as if transported to some everyday life, from the whirl 
and glare of a fancy ball, and suddenly became solinnead of the 
dress they wore. 

How Silvermead was reached nobody could afterwards have told. 
The party packed themselves away promiscuously in each succes- 
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sive vehicle that drove up, the nearest getting in, and all too 
anxious about fleeing to care how they went. The crowd was a 
silent one, exchanging little more than whispers with each other, 
and gazing in search of further information upon the faces of “ the 
quality,” as they drove by. None of the county families who had 
been present at the interrupted ceremony proceeded to Silvermead 
at all. Even Sir Howard drove straight back to Massing, while 
Sir Ewing Crofton and the lawyers made straight for the railway 
station ; for now that the enemy had fled their occupation was 
gone. Horace insisted on his fidus Achates—Jack, the real new 
Lord Hammersley—seeing him through the whole adventure, 
and they drove over by themselves in somebody else’s fly. 

How much of that same diamond-like article—the truth— 
Horace had read upon the young girl’s face which she had 
discerned in his, in those brief moments, is uncertain— men are 
less gifted in such clawrvoyances—but he now fairly panted and 
burned to have an exhaustive explanation with her he had once so 
wildly adored. 

“‘ Jack,” he said, seizing the other’s arm as they jolted along, 
“you well know I came down here for you, and to do an act of 
common justice; if the bride had been a Miss Grigsly I had never 
heard of, it would have made no difference.” 


“Well?” 
“Well, I no sooner caught sight of Cam—of Miss Harding, 
than —— Oh, Jack, I believe I love her as wildly as ever.” 


“Oh, Horace ; and Lady Susan, who was so noble in letting your 
marriage be put off for three days ? ” 

“T can’t help that. Iam not telling you what I shall do, but 
what I feel; we don’t make our own emotions.” 

Naturally Lady Prendergast and Mr. Harding were the two 
most cut up about this strange esclandre. It is always galling to 
be made the victim of a fraud, and this was on so great and 
public a scale, and affecting, as they still believed, the welfare of 
their beloved Camilla ! 

As they drove up together, escorting Camilla, the wedding 
breakfast table, with its central cake, its flowers, plate and rare 
china, caught their view through the open dining-room windows, 
and cut them to the core by its flaunting mockery. 

“For heaven’s sake, Cave, have all that absurd spreadation 
taken away,” whispered the old lady, “and a luncheon, as like 
every day as possible, got ready at once.” 

Camilla made the best of her way to change her dress. She 
felt so well and strong. Half an hour later she joined the others 
in the dining-room. The table was laid for twenty, but only 
eight sat down, for to that number the party had dwindled. Need- 
less to say that Miss Laftinch was there, quite aware she was 
intruding, but caring for that not a straw. 

What a budget of news she would make out of it for calls, 
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dinners and letters. If nothing particular happened she would 
invent. She afterwards said to Mrs. de Basle: 

“* My dear, I was in the act of driving off straight home from 
church when poor Lady Prendergast rushed up, and implored me 
not to leave her. What could I do?” 

Camilla had dismissed her bridesmaids at the church door. 

During the rather hurried repast everybody made an effort to 

talk of indifferent matters, so that there was little stiffness and 
less silence. When the ladies rose Horace went and opened the 
door, Camilla saying to him as she passed, but so that all might 
hear her: 

“Let us go out. I brought down a hat.” 

And without a word he followed her, leaving Jack and the 
others to discuss another glass of wine. 

The youthful pair went straight to the little summer house, 
where Camilla had held that interview with her father. 

* Come,’ she said, as they walked thither, “we shall be quiet 
there, and we have so much to ask and tell each other.” 

Oh, let us draw a veil over their secret words. Do we not know 
all that each of them had to learn ?—all the minutely told 
machinations of the evil Cyril Acton. 

For the first hour, which flew like ten minutes, they did little 
but relate facts. Of course, as soon as Horace learnt that it was 
her father whom he had seen on that fatal night long ago, all 
became clear to him. Why had not some such suspicion, 
at least, struck him as possible? But no, fate had willed it 
otherwise.” 

Perhaps the most thrilling moment of their confidence, of this 
joint narrative of their young lives since last they met, was when 
it transpired that their fiendish enemy had suppressed Camilla’s 
two letters. It is hard to say which felt the most on this cardinal 
fact coming to light. Horace bounded from his seat. 

“Where is he?” he cried, wildly stretching his hands se 
space for the invisible foe. “Slave, hound, Oh that I could te: 
him! 

* And I thought him my friend,’ exclaimed Camilla. “ Listen. 
He pretended to give me your very words after you had read my 
letters ! Oh, Horace, do you not wonder that a thunderbolt is not 
sent down to crush such reptiles in the very act ?” 

Then he made her tell him all she had written to him, almost 
word for word ; and as it was graven almost indelibly in her heart, 
she did his bidding with little effort. 

And then, w hen all the hard facts had been dug out and turned 
over and over, what torrents of words did these two pour forth to 
express and give vent to their long-imprisoned feelings. 

As they sat hand in hand, her sunny head resting against his 
black coat in which he had journeyed from London, they were 
indeed the type of two long tempest-tossed ships which, after 
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sailing in haleyon seas side by side, had been parted by the storm, 
to meet now, torn and shattered, and to find rest and shelter in 
the same port. 

With the knowledge of each other’s innocence all tbe old love 
returned to their true breasts with tenfold force. 

Did they forget Lady Susan ? Oh no, they could think of her— 
pity her with a clear conscience. She, like themselves, must 
bear whatever pain might fall to her lot from the black, heart- 
less guilt of one and the same villain. In real life—and there it 
is where fiction least resembles truth—deliberate crime is nearly 
always irreparable—its effects eternal. Indeed, we may safely 
say that were it otherwise crime were scarcely crime—-sin, 
sin. 

We have seen pretty exactly the amount of guilt committed 
by Cyril Acton, and more vaguely the degree of suffering 
entailed upon our promesst sposi thereby. It remains on this 
subject only to indicate in what proportion the trail of the 
serpent respeetively afflicted both themselves and Lady Susan 
hereafter. 

As the lovers sit together in the pleasant rays of the October 
sun, both are exquisitely happy ; yet how utterly unlike are their 
views of even the immediate future ! 

Horace’s felicity is troubled by no doubt or misgiving. 
Camilla’s right to him, he tells himself, her priority of claim upon 
his honour—is too evident to require stating. He was engaged 
to her, she had never given him his liberty, and the grounds 
upon which he had taken upon himself to break the tie now 
turned out to be imaginary. He was in the position of a man 
who, believing his wife is dead, becomes betrothed to another 
woman. 

He knew, of course, that decency would demand some con- 
siderable delay before he could lead to the altar a girl who had 
that moment left it under such very exceptional circumstances. 
Time must be given for the world to partially forget the count- 
less articles, paragraphs, jokes, and ev en, doubtless, illustrations, 
which the press—especially the “ Society ” papers, would infallibly 
issue by the cart load, regarding so racy and unusual an 
occurrence. But he felt so transported in regaining his idol and 
finding her all—in soul at least—that of old he dreamed her— 
that just to bask in her presence, hearken to her sweet voice and 
caress her hand abandoned to his own, was all the joy he could 
bear for a long time to come. While she—alack, how different 
her views! Her every breath was now an act of thanksgivi ing to 
Heaven for having restored them to each other’s respect, ‘and 
thus to mutual love. How she revels to-day in her Horace’s 
re-found honour, in the return of his long lost esteem for her 
truth! Oh, how right she had been when she declared to Lady 
Prendergast that he might wed but could never love but her. 
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Yes, she revels in the present. too fleeting hour, revels e’en as he 
does; and she has a tremendous reason—which she loves him too 
well to breath of—for making, if that be conceivable, even more 
of this glorious instant of their livesthan he. She only knows of 
that to-morrow ! 

At length she takes his arm, and they wander forth, now up and 
down, before all the windows of the house, anon to disappear for a 
space beneath groves and shrubberies. All the world may hear 
each word they say, and every eye watch any act of theirs. Their 
honesty is like the light of day and they have no more shame in 
loving than a ten year’s wedded pair. 

The excitement of the morning, the ecstasy of the after- 
noon, have galvanised our little heroine into a state so nearly 
resembling perfect health, that even she herself—but that she 
knows it to be transient as the rainbow—could not detect a 
difference. 

The more she stays about, the more she talks to Horace, the less 
and less weak or tired does she feel. And this extends all through 
the evening. She dresses for dinner in the old ball dress she wore 
the night that Horace had asked her to be his wife. They sat 
down, a party of only five. The two ladies of the house, Cave 
Harding, Horace and Lord Hammersley; and in the evening 
Horace asked for, and obtained, more than one of the old favourite 
songs. Suffering had imparted, to voice and face alike, that ex- 
pression of which it is the only, the magic, fountain; and the 
entranced lover told himself, again and again, that she was more 
lovely and a hundred times more intoxicating even than of 
yore. 

It was nearly midnight before Lady Prendergast thought of 
dispelling the charm. What wonder! Happiness, as all the 
aged well know, is so rare a thing, it should be quaffed as it can ; 
for who shall tell what the morrow shall bring forth! 

What a sweet “ good-night,” was said all round. What plans 
for next morning, what grudging, on the part of the lovers, of 
the few hours claimed by repose, and which must now separate 
them! 

And in all her prayers that night—and they were real, honest 
prayers, said audibly with the lips, and upon her knees—her acts 
of praise and impromptu petitions for him she loved, none came 
more straight from her heart than her fervent act of thanksgivi ing 
to the merciful Dispenser of all things, who had saved her, in so 


unhoped fora manner, from being, even at that very moment, Cyril 
Acton’s wife. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


NExT day Horace was up with the lark—like a child that rises 
earlier on his birthday, that he may have more hours—and leanin 
from his open window, he gazed upon the morning. His thoughts 
were sweet and peaceful as the odours that arose—as the lovely 
scene around. 

Suddenly he hears the tramp of a horse. A gate swings to, and 
a groom in hot haste, presently comes in sight, but far off, riding 
from the house and across country, making a short cut for the 
high road. 

“ Strange,” he thinks, and scarcely accounting for the feeling, 
his happiness seems already dashed. 

“Ts anything the matter ?” 

He goes to the door and opens it. 

Yes, the people are about, but that is no wonder in the country. 
What time? A clock in the passage opposite him marks a quarter 
to seven. Doors bang now and again, he hears hurried steps and 
thinks he catches the sound of persons speaking rapidly, and in 
alarm his blood runs cold. 

Like the world at large, he had known of Cave Harding's 
attempt to destroy himself—for the papers had got hold of the 
affair. Ashe stands there shivering, not with cold but anxiety, 
he tells himself that no mania is more obstinate than a suicidal 
one. 

He dresses with all haste and hurriesdown. He finds dust-pans 
brooms, et-cetera, encumbering the drawing-room, but not a house- 
maid is to be seen. 

He returns to his room and rings the bell. No answer! On 
the third attempt the footman deputed to wait on him appeared. 

“Has anything happened ?” 

“Yes, sir, Miss Harding is took ill.” 

“ Oh, when ?” 

“Bout a hour ago, sir. The doctor ‘ave been sent for.” 

“Where is Mr. Harding ?” 

* Along of Miss Camilla, sir.” 

And in this grotesque language, so comic in its familiar 
ignorance, was poor Horace doomed to receive the first death-blow 
of his new-born hopes. 

He had no idea that the man was not speaking like an 
Academician. At such moments we notice not these things. 

It appeared from the servant’s account, which afterwards proved 
exact enough in substance, that Camilla had awoke at about 
six, and feeling very ill, had rung up her maid, who, in turn, had 

spread the bad news, and Lady Prendergast had rushed to the bed- 
side, and was evidently, from the first, in the most cruel state of 
fear. 
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The sufferer complained of sharp spasms about the region of 
her heart and lungs, and breathed with much difficulty. 

Who shall describe the weary hours of that anxious, awful day. 
First, at about nine, Surgeon Brown appeared, and, at intervals, 
other doctors more eminent, but all told the same tale. The 
weakness was so extreme as to leave scarcely a hope of saving the 
patient’s life. 

Stimulants were given of various kinds, and likewise powerful 
sedatives and anodynes. Cave Harding was like one demented, 
and his uncontrollable bursts of tenderness, and his appeals to his 
child not to leave him, became at length so alarming, so.agitating 
for the sufferer, that the wretched man had to be forbidden the 
room. 

Camilla’s mind remained throughout clear as crystal. She had 
invited Death so often asa friend, a deliverer, that now that he 
had come, though at an unwelcome moment, she quite expected 
him, and would indeed have marvelled had he long delayed his 
visit. 

Ever thoughtful of others, she had done all she could, in the 
midst of her suffering, to calm and comfort her father, her gran’ma, 
and need I say she did not forget her Horace. 

‘“* Nurse, nurse,” she said to her faithful attendant, ‘* go to Mr. 
Brudenell, and ; say—because gran’ma won’t leave me, or I would 
ask her—say I will send for ‘him sometime to-da 1y—I can’t say 
when, but sometime—and not to fret for me—I am not unhappy.” 

And all day long the miserable lover lived upon that message. 

It was not till nine o’clock in the ev ening that the summons came. 

It found him quite spent with fever, tears, and fasting. 

As he entered the room, well prepared to see a great change in 
his beloved one, the shadowy apparition he beheld upon the bed 
appalled him bey ond power of mind to tell. Beautiful she had 
lived, and beautiful Camilla Harding would die. Her abundant 
fleecy hair lay on the pillows all sround her like a glory, and she 
had insisted upon having it carefully combed out. Whena young 
lady is taken by a visitor unawares, she is not always quite fit to 
be seen, but the arrival of the ghastly claimant who now beckoned 
Camilla to another world had been, as I have shown, long looked 
forward to, and she was therefore fully prepared to receive his ever 
awful call becomingly. 

She had patiently waited all day till the pains should leave her, 
before sending for her beloved. She seemed to know they would 
do so before the end of all things, and ater a fearful paroxysm at 
about seven o'clock, lasting nearly an ‘hich was indeed 
her death agony—she had lain like one and for atime. Then 
fresh stimulants had been given, and they now afforded her a 
dying flash of existence, brief indeed, but calm, painless, and 
with just strength enough to use her mind, and clearly, though 
slowly, to speak her thoughts. 
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At her request no one was present but her father, and the aged 
lady who so loved her. Poor Cave, when he once understood that 
his child was dying, had grown instantly quiet and meek as a 
child. 

They were standing at one side of her. No sooner did she 
catch sight of Horace than a heav enly smile lit up her face. It 
—like her hands, seemed so diaphanous that she gave you the 
idea of having lost. the earthly quality of weight, and as ‘though 
a puff of breath would waft her to the sky. 

She held out her hand almost cheerfully, which he took and 

gently kissed. 

“ Horace,” she said, retaining it, “I—I would not tell you 
yesterday—you seemed so happy —but I have long known I must 
die soon. I want you to know always that the loss of your love— 
no other trouble—killed me.” 

A heart-broken sob was the young man’s only reply, and the 
rapid tears ran down his cheeks like rain. 

“Tt was no fault of yours. We were unfortunate, and now 
must say farewell till we meet above.” 

He managed just to breathe her name and press her hand. 

“TY have things I must say to you—you will do all I ask? Nay, 
you must, for you would have me die happy ?” 

And still she smiled. 

“What could I refuse you?” he murmured. 

“Yes, but promise.” 

“ T do—I do.” 

“© On your word ? ” 

“ Yes—yes, my own.” 

* You make me happy. Oh, you cannot guess how I am blessing 
you! First, you must forgive him—you know—Acton.” 

“Oh, I have.” 

“T mean as a Christian; not to know him or be his friend, 
but you will never seek to harm him; no revenge.” 

“‘T swear it!” 

Her next request astounded him. 

She said, 

“Only one more thing. You will marry Lady Susan. Yes; 
believe me, it will be happiest for you. Oh, I see all things so 
clearly now, and she is good and loves you so; and why should 
she lose you too? Is not my pain in leaving you enough? For 
even though Iam going to my God, my heart still yearns to 
you.” 

After a sharp, short struggle Horace said : 

“Tam surprised you ask it. I should never have wedded any 
woman, losing you. I thought, I hoped, you were about to ask me 
to live faithful to your memory. But you have my word. I 
swear to make Lady Susan Graye as happy as in me lies.” 

“Oh, how I thank you. Horace, this is the end. I scarcely 
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see your face. Stoop down; there now, I see you still. Ah! not 
so well ; how dark it gets! Horace, kiss me. I need not tell you 
to be kind to papa and gran’ma; that your heart will make you 
do forme. Iam talking all to you, but I wished them each good- 
bye before you came. Horace, my love, once more!” 


And on that last, long, holy kiss her spirit fled ! 


THE END. 
















































ON DOGS. 


Lest anyone should be so misled by the title of this paper as to 
imagine that he is about to read one of the usual panegyrics on 
the faithful companions of mankind, I will confess at the outset 
that Iam no lover of dogs. Neither do I write in the capacity of 
a naturalist, seeking to solve the mystery of the canine origin ; for 
it is tome a matter of the most profound indifference, whether the 
wolf or the fox is to be regarded as the progenitor of the dog: it is 
the present, and not the p: ast, of that animal which excites my live- 
liest interest and apprehension. I therefore confess at once that I 
do not love dogs; nay more, I make the humiliating admission 
that I am grievously afraid of dogs; cave canem is to be the sole 
moral of what I have to say. But first, lest this fear should be 
attributed to constitutional cowardice, I must, in justice to myself, 
briefly mention the fact that in the days of infancy I was, on this 
very point, singularly fearless and intrepid. I am assured by those 
who knew me then, that it was my childish habit to seize strange 
dogs by the ears, and to embrace passing mastiffs or bull-dogs 
in the public thoroughfares. Since then I have learnt the caution 
which is suggested by reason and experience, and by a strong 
reaction of feeling, I now shudder to think of the awful perils to 
which I was exposed by my childish ignorance. I write, therefore, 
somewhat in the character of advocatus diaboli, for though I must 
disown any merely malevolent intention of “giving a dog a bad 
name,” yet, having suffered much myself, I am anxious to com- 
municate my reasonable appr ehensions to others, by pointing out 
the more formidable characteristics of the canine tribe. 

I am aware that mankind has long indulged in a belief, which 
I can only regard as a most unhappy hallucination, that the dog is 
the special friend and protector of the human race. Nevertheless, 
in all stages and periods of history, we find unmistakable traces 
of a secret recognition of the real fact, that the dog is naturally an 
object of terror and aversion. Else ‘why do we see that among 
the ancients, the dog was ever the emblem of what is hideous 
and misshapen? What interpretation are we to put on the 
Egyptian Anubis, and the dog-like deities of the Nile? Why was 
it that the Greeks, when their busy imagination impelled them to 
create any monster of unusual ferocity, had recourse to this same 
symbol ; as, for instance, in the tremendous conception of the 
dog Cerberus and the dog-headed Scylla? Why, when they 
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wished to brand a special sect of philosophers as peculiarly coarse 
and repulsive, did they invest them with the title of Cynic, or dog- 
like? Again, how are we to account for the still more remark: able 
fact, that in all the pages of the scriptures, the dog is never once 
mentioned with sympathy or commendation ? 

When we come to modern times, we find that a contrary fashion 
has arisen, and that the canine character is praised with most 
lavish and indiscriminate flattery—‘ Every dog,” saith the 
proverb, “hath his day,” and this certainly appears to be the day 
for dogs. For a dog-hater like myself, the inconveniences caused 
by this dog-wor ship are considerable. If I go for a day’s enjoy- 
ment to the Crystal Palace, the chances are I find myself in the 
middle of a dog-show. If I visit a seaside place, I fall in with 
whole troops of dancing dogs. If I wish to purchase a pair of 
gloves, lam offered dog-skins. Live dogs abound everywhere in 
our streets, and dead dogs in our pools and rivers; even travelling 
has become unsafe, for I have heard that our railways are now 
haunted by a “ travelling dog.” There is, in fact, no limit to our 
infatuation. We dwell with delight on the many legends of pious 
dogs; we shed a tear on the tomb of the martyr -hound at Be ddge- 
le rts we weep over the sufferings of poor dog Tray ; we watch the 
perform: inces of dog Toby, who is ever with us, with unflagging 
sympathy and interest. We make the dog the emblem of sagacity, 
fidelity, and all that is good and virtuous ; we point with pride to 
the Newfoundland who saves the drowning man, to the St. Ber- 
nard who rescues the lost trav eller, to the “Esquimaux dogs who 
draw their master’s sledge ; we praise the intelligence of the sheep- 
dog, the watchfulness of the house-dog, and the usefulness of the 
humble turnspit. Even the fine arts are enlisted in the same 
cause, and we are never weary of gazing at the master-pieces of 
Landseer. 

And yet—and yet—if the truth must be spoken, there is also 
a dark side to the picture. Infatuated as we are, we cannot 
entirely shut our eyes to the true facts of the case. Poets and 
novelists may do their utmost to exalt the character of their 
favourites, but where is an historical dog who has a real and 
lasting claim on our admiration? Was it the vigilance of the 
watch-dogs that saved the Roman capitol from the nocturnal 
attack of the Gauls? On this point the testimony of Livy is 
explicit: “Tanto silentio in summum evasere, ut non custodes 
solum fallerent, sed ne canes quidem excitarent. Anseres non 
fefellere.” 

Again, take the case of Newton’s dog, Diamond, as a specimen 
of the assistance given by the canine race to science and philosophy. 
I fear that in our admiration of the patience of the philosopher, 
we are in danger of forgetting or palliating the mischievous guilt 
of the dog. But there is no need to multiply instances of in- 
dividual misdemcanour, for we have a sure index to the real 
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opinion of mankind, if we will but observe in what connection the 
word “dog” is used. “Sly dog,” “ dirty dog,” “surly dog,” “ sad 
dog,” “idle dog,” “ greedy dog,” all these, and other proverbial 
epithets, point “to a practical “insight into the canine character 
which contrasts strangely with the high opinion which we theo- 
retically entertain. The same moral is pointed by various 
significant expressions. If we wish to hint that a person is con- 
ceited, we have but to call hima “puppy ”; ifcowardly, a “ cur” ; if 
we wish to charge him with selfishness, it is sufficient to refer to 
the notorious fable of the dog in the manger. The very word 
“dog” is in itself a term of contemptuous reproach, and when 
used as a prefix to other words it conveys a sense of marked in- 
feriority or worthlessness. Of all the finny tribes the dog-fish is 
held in lowest esteem by fishermen ; of all the seasons in the year, 
the dog-days are the least agreeable and salubrious; even among 
flowers, we see that the baser and more degenerate kinds are dis- 
tinguished by the same appellation, as in the case of dog-roses and 
dog-violets; to dog-ear one’s books is not the characteristic of a 
good librarian; to be brief, one can find no stronger expression to 
denote utter ruin and demoralisation than “ going to the dogs.” 

Why then need I be ashamed to confess that I am afraid of 
dogs, and that I regard the dog as one of the most formidable of 
animals? Dr. Watts himself has borne indisputable testimony to 
the natural savagery of the canine race; while, as to the con- 
solatory proverb that the bark is worse than the bite, I have never 
for a moment been able to believe it. What animal is more 
terrible than a bloodhound? The very name has a startling 
significance, and has aptly given rise to the metaphorical expres- 
sion of “the dogs of war.” Then, as regards the much-praised 
fidelity of the dog, it is doubtless true that dogs are generally 
faithful to their own masters, but on this very account they are 
more to be dreaded by other people, and as one cannot own all the 
dogs in the world, it is obvious that the race must, as a whole, be 
the cause of decidedly more apprehension than security. For 
this reason the fallacy of the proverb “ Love me, love my dog,” 
was long ago exposed by Charles Lamb. Moreover, the fact that 
dogs are not invariably to be trusted by their own masters is 
shown by the fate of Acteon, and similar legends; while the 
impressive story of the contest between Shirley and her dog 
Tartar proves that the uncertain temper of bull-dogs may cause 
anxiety even to those who know them best. 

What then is to be done when one is attacked by other people’s 
dogs, an untoward emergency which we cannot affect to think 
improbable, when we consider the number and nature of the 
animals in question? It is a wise saying that warns us to “let 
sleeping dogs lie”; but what if they lie, as they are wont to do, 
precisely in the path by which we are compelled to go, or on the 
door-step of the house which we wish to enter? There is a piece 
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of advice for people in this predicament, given by Aristotle in his 
dissertation on “ humility,” “to sit down, for dogs never bite those 
who are seated.” I mention this advice, as it may be unknown to 
some of my readers, but I confess it seems to me to be somewhat 
foolhardy, and almost realising that mysterious operation commonly 
described as “tempting providence.” Of one thing only am I 
quite sure, and this is but a negative kind of expedient. It is 
supremely useless to call aloud for protection to the owner of the 
dog, if he happen to be present, for he will infallibly have the 
impudence to assure you—yes, even when you are in the very 
jaws of the animal,—that “he does not bite.” And, strange to 
say, the difficulty of such a position is even greater in the case of 
i small dog than of a large one; for while the master of a blood- 
hound will, for his own sake, prevent him from going to the ex- 
treme length of taking you by the throat, a bull-terrier will 
generally be allowed the minor privilege of taking you by the 
trousers. In dealing with pugs, poodles, and lap-dogs of all kinds, 
though the actual danger is less, the embarrassment and humilia- 
tion are proportionately greater; for by a cruel etiquette, the 
victim of such small assailants is prevented from taking vigorous 
measures of self-defence, and is compelled to assume a feigned 
air of indifference and cheerfulness; even as the Spartan boy, 
when the stolen fox concealed under his cloak was gnawing into 
his vitals, was forbidden by his national code of honour from 
betraying his anguish by a cry. 

And now I come to a subject so terrible that I can only briefly 
allude to it—the subject of Mad Dogs. We have all read the 
story told in “* Golden Deeds,” of the heroic owner of a mad dog ; 
how he pursued the furious creature for miles along the road, and 
finally deposited him in a place of safety in the house nearest at 
hand. I confess, however, that the feeling uppermost in my mind 
when I read the story, is profound pity for the unfortunate person 
who chanced to open the door of the house, and, on innocently 
asking what was the matter, received the astounding and positively 
life-shortening answer—*“ I have brought you a mad dog!” It 
opens out a new vista of hitherto unimagined dangers, if a sudden 
rap on one’s hall-door may be the prelude of the entrance of a 
mad dog carried in by the neck and hind-legs. There is some 
comfort, however, in reading of such perilous adventures being 
brought to a harmless termination; though in the most notable 
and consolator y instance of this kind, to wit, Goldsmith’s poem on 
“The Mad Dog,” there is a certain improbability and levity of 
tone, of which T cannot wholly approve on so serious a subject. 

Such are some of the perils to which men have made themselves 
liable, through their infatuated belief in the harmlessness of their 
canine friends. I protest that the world is now so environed and 
over-run with dogs that it is no easy matter for one who dreads 
them as I do, to find a secure habitation ; indeed, I long sought 
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in vain for a refuge from the all-pervading pest. If I turned 
towards the East, I saw a vision of the savage dogs of Constanti- 
nople, the pariah dog of India, and the vicious curs that infest all 
oriental towns. If I sought relief in the West, I was equally un- 
successful, for there I saw in imagination the illimitable plains of 
America teeming with countless packs of wild prairie-dogs. I 
could not seek the ice-fields of the Northern seas, for even there I 
should meet the sledge-drawing dogs of the Esquimaux, and I 
should hesitate to take the word of an Esquimaux that they do 
not bite. And, lastly, if I fled Southwards, I should but come to 
the fierce heat of the Tropics, where the cruel dog-star is for ever 
in the ascendant, and where madness must surely be rife among 
the race of dogs. After long perplexity and hesitation, I was at 
last fortunate enough to discern an isle of refuge in one of the 
wildest of the Hebrides, where, thanks to the unselfish and 
patriarchal government of a sporting land-owner, no dog, except 
a few of his own, are suffered to exist. It is my intention to retire 
at the earliest possible date to this island of the blest, and there 
to spend the rest of my existence in a safe and blissful seclusion. 

As a sop to Cerberus, and also as an instance of the drastic 
system of government that prevails in my adopted home, I will 
conclude with a brief, but touching anecdote which was told to me 
by one of the native islanders. Some years ago this poor peasant 
surreptitiously maintained a dog—“an awful kind dog,” was his 
own expression—whose existence was by some means or other long 
concealed from the knowledge of the dreaded game-keeper. But 
at, last the fatal hour arrived ; the secret had leaked out; and 
the immediate execution of ‘the unfortunate stowaway was 
peremptorily demanded. His reluctant master had no choice 
but to “ make him away,” so the “ awful kind dog,” after receiving 
. good breakfast, was led down to the shore, and soon the waters 
of the loch had closed over his head, and the island was restored 
to its normal and dog-less condition. 

In spite of my antipathy to dogs, I could not but shed a tear 
when I heard this woful story. But, though I do not advocate 
the general application of such severe measures to the whole 
canine race, yet I cannot but think that all wise governments 
should make some attempt to protect loyal subjects from a danger 
that is ever on the increase. The tax on dogs should at once be 
doubled or trebled, and at the same time a large scheme of 
emigration should be organised, by which dogs might be conveyed 
on advantageous terms to the Far West, and there turned out to 
run wild and fraternise with their kindred tribes on the boundless 
prairie plains. 
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ICHABOD! ICHABOD! 








A JEW is a Jew, and—a Jew is a Jew, 

Whate’er he may say, whate’er he may do. 

He may powder his nose, wear Methodist clothes, 
And give away halfpence wherever he goes ; 

Write leaders in praise of New Covenant ways, 
And alter his name, and his holiday days, 

Affirm, till he’s black, that his dad was a Mac 

Who came over from Scotland, and didn’t go back : 
Unlawfully feast on the flesh of a beast 

Neither killed by a yid nor extolled by a priest ;— 
Rebelliously munch a crustacean lunch, 

And toast all the prophets in Blue Ribbon punch. 
Pig’s flesh he may bite—he may even set light 

To his own habitation on Passover night! 

But whate’er he may say, and whate’er he may do, 
From Pole to Equator a Jew isa Jew. 


There once was a Jew who—-ashamed of his kind— 

Made a vow that he’d alter both body and mind ; 

That, by being baptised in the “ V itechapel ” church, 

His own former self he would leave in the lurch ; 

So he swamped the Old Adam and put on THE NEW, 

And exclaimed, “ Hallelujah! good-bye to the Jew!” 

He began his new life with a pious young wife 

(The child of a Calvinist preacher at F ife), 

Who presented her hub with a family, quite 

Without trace of the nose of the Israelite. 

Then he rose in society higher and higher, 

And died in the réle of a well-to-do squire. 

So they buried him under elaborate stones, 

Where the worms had an innings, and nibbled his bones ;— 
‘or worms are impartial all over the globe: 

They disdained not a Jew (?) so unwholesome as Job! 
Which comforting fact may be readily seen 

In the book of that sufferer—chapter nineteen. 
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(O, reflect upon this, plump and happy peruser ! 
Their time shall arrive to perambulate you, sir, 
Like frolicsome snakes round the head of Medusa. ) 


Well, the years rolled away; and there came a fine day, 
W and a gravedigger dug where the dead convert lay. 
He shovelled the scraps ‘of the skeleton clean, 

Till the upper extremities were to be seen, 

Then he gave a significant shake of the head, 

And the following classical couplet he said : 

“ This cove was a Jewey, or may I be ves 

I can tell by the way as he grips at the dust.” 


Yes, a Jew is a Jew, and—a Jew is a Jew, 
Nor can he be changed in an eon or two ; 
In fact, all the knowable universe through, 
A Jew is—well, as we have stated—a Jew. 





Now the foregoing data present a suggestion, 

Which same can be put in the form of a question : 
Viz., why do we find it so often the case 

That the Israelite is ashamed of his race ? 

The answer lies deep. What the Gentiles have tired 
To attavn, in their ways of i improv ident pride, 

The circumspect Hebrews—-in providence trained— 
Have (much to the pique of the Gentiles) attained. 
The thousand and one money-grubbers who range 
From the noblest and wealthiest person on ’Change, 
To the “ Uncle ” who signals his three golden balls 
To nephews galore in financial squalls ;-— 

The squire in the country, who fattens at ease 

With his heart in the hunt, and his “chink” in the “ threes :” 
The anxious investor who barters for scrip 

In the Suez Canal or the sub-Channel trip ; 

The parson who says to the suffering one— 

“ T assure you that silver and gold have I none, 

But such as I have I will give unto thee,” 

Then gives him a tract t and a thimble of tea! 

(Whilst his silver and gold—like his feelings of pity— 
Have only been changed into shares in the city.) 

Each of these is a “ swell” from his own point of view, 
And each in his way is a usurer too, 

As bad, very nigh, as the down-trodden Jew. 

Small difference marks their comparative greeds, 

The Hebrew is merely the man who succeeds. 

And his gains are excitive of envy and spite, 

Which menace and loathe his victorious plizht. 

Thus arises the shame of the Israelite. 


ICHABOD: ICHABOD! 


Yes, a Jew is a Jew, and—a Jew is a Jew; 

But—O Gentile sublime—is he meaner than you ? 
Your pride may run high, and your blood may run blue, 
But whichever is right, and whichever is true 

The skin that is old or the wine that is new, 

It is hard to tell which is the worse of the two; 
The “man of the world” or the typical Jew. 


CHARLES PAYNE. 








THE VOTARIES OF THE WHEEL. 


ONE of the notable features of modern times is the remarkable 
extension of the practice of riding velocipedes, in the shape of 
tricycles and bicycles; indeed, so much has this become a popular form 
of recreative exercise and business locomotion of late years, that 
the manufacture of these machines is now one of the staple in- 
dustries of the country; and well it is for some towns that this is 
so, as otherwise they would have been hard pressed to find employ- 
ment for thousands of their workers. At Coventry, for instance, 
the manufacture of tricycles and bicycles has quite taken the place 
of the almost abandoned ribbon industries, that were at one time 
the chief means of livelihood of the great majority of the inhabi- 
tants. Nowadays, some thousands of workmen, and workwomen 
too, are solely employed in the various details of “ wheel” manu- 
facture, and where deft fingers were wont to ply the flying 
shuttle and handle the silky skein, they are now engaged in 
the more dirty, perhaps, but better paid tasks of making screws, 
nuts, in polishing spokes by machinery; and in transforming dull 
bars of hollow tube into lengths of glittering steel. 

The same, though in perhaps a lesser degree, may be said of 
Nottingham, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Derby, and even 
London, for located at each of these places we may find large 
works devoted entirely to the manufacture of velocipedes. 

One of the leading firms will, from its own resources, turn out 
something like 150 machines per week, and this output is actually 
going on week by week in the season, in the case of some of the 
manufacturing companies, and it has, indeed, been estimated that 
something like 400 or 500 machines on the average are turned out 
weekly. he greater portion of these find their way into the 
hands of riders in this country, but there is a very large export 
trade with the Continent, and also with America, South Africa, 
the Antipodes, and other parts of the globe; and even in Morocco, 
a land where one naturally pictures sandy stretches rather than 
the hard roads which most favour the riding of these machines, 
there have been several dispatched, some for the use of the 
Emperor himself and his sons. It is perhaps somewhat difficult 
to picture a grave Moor, with his picturesque white burnoose, 
astride of a modern bicycle, or even seated between the wheels 
of a tricycle, and history sayeth not whether the wearing of 
knee-breeches and cut-away jackets has followed the introduc- 
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tion of the velocipedes. Neither is it yet made known whether 
the Moorish women are honoured by the permission to leave the 
Zenana once in a way, to accompany their lords on a double 
machine, but one would rather suppose not, as an average Moor 
would, if all accounts be true, be more likely to secure a “stalw art 
slave for his companion, as being better able to do the Lion’s 

share of the work of propulsion. This latter point, by-the-bye, 
is one of passing interest in England, where the Sociab le Tricycle 
has firmly taken root, as it is so easy for one rider to suspect 
his coadjutor of shirking his, or her, proper share of the work 
of propulsion, and not unfrequently very scathing remarks upon 
this head are passed from one side of a “Sociable” to the other, 
especially when the riders are much married or are getting tired. 

A very considerable amount of capital is invested in the wheel 
trade, and some hundreds of makers, in different parts of the 
country, cater for the public, and much bewilder it, and harrow its 
soul, with their description of the excellence and general good 
qualities of their own particular pattern, and it must be noted that 
there is an extraordinary diversity of shapes, styles, and systems, 
more especially in tricycles. Each maker, however, assures those 
who venture upon a perusal of his price list, that his machine is 
the best one, and then follows a specious array of good points, and 
the warmest testimonials of excellence from his clientéle, until 
the reader is brought to the conclusion that this must indeed be 
the machine for his money. Alas! however, he reads another 
similar list from a rival maker, and straightway becomes placed 
very much as a juryman often finds himself in a case of very hard 
swearing on both sides, a state of things which is further aggra- 
vated if he ventures upon a third, or a fourth, as he is sure to “do, 
for it is a great peculiarity of the would-be votary of the wheel, 
that his first step is to lay in a large stock of price lists from 
various makers, wherewith to drive himself into a state bordering 
upon distraction. 

Another great peculiarity is that a tyro, if unassisted by an 
experienced rider, is sure, after a course of these price lists, to 
select the worst of the machines that come under his notice, being 
led to do so from some fancied advantage in some particular, that 
commends itself to him from his experience in some other form of 
mechanism, or from the superior gulling powers of that particular 
maker ; but this is all good for trade, as he soon sells his first mount 
and purchases another of a better form, more suited to his needs. 

The next step taken by the tyro is, nine cases out of ten, to join 
a club, of which there are several hundreds throughout the 
country, there being no less than 231 such bodies in the Metropolis 
alone. These clubs have each a Captain, sometimes two, where 
there are a sufficient number of tricyclists and bicyclists to warrant 
the appointment of a Captain for each class of machine—a Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and often Presidents and Vice-Presidents. The 
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chief object of the clubs is to arrange for periodical runs from an 
appointed rendezvous to some selected point miles away in the 
country, where the members present have their tea, and return 
home together later in the evening, with their lamps aglow and 
their merry bells tinkling cheerily in the silence of the ~~ 
Saturday afternoon is the Cyclists’ heyday, and the main-roads nea 
all large towns literally swarm with tricycles and bicycles, ie 
singly or in groups, and the tintinabulation is ever upon the ear; 
while any sketch of the stretches of suburban road would now be 
incomplete without a tricycle or a bicycle being within view. 

These numerous private clubs have usually a distinctive 
uniform and badge, and consist of from a dozen or so to some 200 
members. 

Of the public bodies that have been formed by the votaries of 
the wheel, first and foremost is the Cyclists’ Touring Club, which 
has a memberhood of some 11,000, with local centres in all parts 
of the country, and with consuls in ev ery town of any note. It 
has also branches in America; and all over the Continent are to be 
found consuls and affiliated hotels, so that a member touring 
abroad can always find, from his hand-book, where he can come 
across a kindred spirit, and thus has his way made easy wherever 
he may go, for it is one of the duties of the consuls to give infor- 
mation as to their district for the guidance of the stranger member. 

The principal object of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, as its name 
imphes, is to facilitate touring, and with this in view it has estab- 
lished head-quarters in nearly every town in the United Kingdom, 
and, as has been said, in many of the principal resorts on the 
Continent and in the United States also. These head-quarters 
are usually at the principal hotels, the landlords of which have 
signed an agreement to cater for and lodge the members at a 
reduced fixed tariff, somewhat similar to that of commercial 
travellers. The Club issues a handbook yearly, in which the 
tariff is printed, and where a list of the Club head-quarters is 
given, so that a C.T.C. member on his travels awheel can always 
decide beforehand the place where he will stop for the night ; and 
he is always able to calculate the amount of his own bill, unlike 
the ordinary tourist, whose “ little bill” is often a source of dismal 
foreboding, and to whom the final settlement, when departing, is 
not necessarily an unalloyed delight. 

Another body almost, if not quite as important, though in a 
different direction, is the National Cyclists’ Union, which is of 
a protective character, as it is formed to look after the right of 
Cyclists to the public roads, and to help them to take action at law 
should they be aggrieved ; and the Union also sees to the interests 
of the Cyclists generally. Besides this, it acts as a sort of Jockey 
Club, and organises the various “* Championship contests, for there 
is a good deal of racing among the votaries of the wheel, usually 
for prizes in kind. 
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The Tricycle Union has also lately been established, but it 
remains to be seen whether it can flourish in face of the fact 
that the National Cyclists’ Umon now—under recent constitu- 
tional changes—covers almost the same ground. 

As a matter of fact it must be confessed that there 
are “parties” in Cycledom, and those whose “ politics” will 
not let them belong to the National Union, have started a 
union for themselves--hence the formation of the Tricycle 
Union. 

This article would be incomplete without some remarks upon 
what can be done upon the velocipede, both as regards riding 
speed and the distance that can be covered in the day. It will, 
perhaps, surprise many who are not behind the scenes to hear th: at 
100 miles a day is quite a commonplace performance, so common 
in fact as to be looked upon as a mere bagatelle, and when it is 
stated that as many as 260} miles have been ridden within 
24 consecutive hours along the highway upon a bicycle, and that 
over 200 miles have been ridden over and over again within the 
same time, both upon bicycles and tricycles, a very good idea of 
the powers of a man upon the modern horse can, perhaps, be 
realised. To select a few instances out of the hundreds that 
might be quoted: one rider started from London on a bicycle for 
Bath, turned back at Bath and reached London between midnight 
and midnight; another left London in the early morning and 
arrived in York before midnight; another left London on a 
tricycle at 8 a.m. and rode to Brighton, and then returned, 
arriving home again at 5.22 p.m. the same afternoon, and the 
same rider rode 100 miles upon a racing track in 7 hrs. 25 mins. 
A number of riders on tricycles started from Croydon at midnight 
and rode to Brighton, thence through Arundel, Chichester, 
Southampton, Salisbury, Winchester, Alton and Guildford, thus 
making a circular run, and some four or five of the number 
reached and passed through Ripley, 201 miles, one reaching 
Mitcham, 221, while several stayed their course at Alton, 175 
miles, and Salisbury, 135 miles. This was in a public competi- 
tion, in which out of 67 starters no less than 63 passed the 100 
mile point. From John O’Groats to Lands End, 950 miles, has 
been ridden in 9 days 4 hours. 

I know two young men, natives of Bedford, who made a practice 
of running home from London, a distance of 50 miles, nearly 
every Saturday afternoon, returning to town after the Sunday 
dinner with the old folks. 

In a race upon the road 50 miles have been covered in 3 hrs. 
27 mins. on a tricycle, and the 100 miles intervening between 
Bath and London have been ridden in 7 hrs. 18 mins. on a 
bicycle. Upon a sociable tricycle 25 miles have been ridden in 
2 hrs. 1 min., and 180 miles in 23 hours upon the same class of 
machine. 
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Upon the racing track a mile has been ridden in 2 mins. 31 
2-5 secs. 5 10 miles in 29 mins. 30 2-5 sees.; 20 miles have been 
covered in 59 mins. 41 2-5 secs.; 50 miles in 2 hours 43 mins. 
58 3-5 secs.; and 100 miles in 5 hours 50 mins. 5 3-5 secs. 

A veteran of 77 years of age rode 53 miles in 5 hours one windy 
afternoon to show his friends what he really could do; and a man 
and his wife rode 117 miles in 12 hours with the same object in 
view, and altogether it must be admitted that the possibilities of 
cycling are truly amazing. 

To the votaries of the wheel the fare by rail is of little moment 
—unless they break down !—they are always First-Class passen- 
gers, and have a compartment to themselv es, without over- 
crowding; and they make their own time-table as they go on. 
What advantages are these—say! oh Tourist. 

“Cycling gentlemen do eat so.” Such is the caterer’s plaintive 
wail, and no doubt the larders of those good souls who find * board 
for a city gentleman” often echo the same refrain as the city 
gentleman’s demands for ‘“ more,” after his long morning rides, 
involve the ransacking of that receptacle for edibles. Of late we 
have heard a good deal about jam, and it would seem to have 
come as a revelation of the British public that there is such a 
thing in existence. To the Cyclist, however, jam always has been 
an essential, and the Grand Old Man would be able to secure 
startling statistics as to the consumption of jam and marmalade, 
if he were to apply to the landladies of certain of the cycling 
hostelries, or to some of the aforesaid aged persons who board 
cycling city gentlemen. 

The prevalent goodness of appetite in itself tells a loud tale for 
the good effect of the practice of riding awheel. 

You, in your trap, with your fast-trotting pony, find a youth 
before you on the road ; perhaps he is dusty, and seems to labour 
somewhat, and with little trouble you pass him by. Do not jeer 
at him ; perhaps he has just come in from Nottingham, or Bath, or 
even York, or possibly he has still the booming of the sea in his 
ear. Start with him in the early morning, and see how far 
into the day you will be able to hold your own with your steed of 
flesh and blood. 

Then, here is a votary of the wheel in the morning, with his 
luggage strapped on behind. He is just starting, mayhap, for a 
month’s tour; perchance, his way may tend to the Welsh valleys, 
with the frowning hills towering overhead ; or possibly he runs into 
the Highlands; or, as likely, he is on his way to take boat for the 
fair fields of France ; or to meander by the craggy Rhine; or over 
the Alps; or to roam through the Black Forest, who knows? He 
can go where his fancy prompts him, self-contained and free. 

Or, at Easter, you see them sally away from town in merry 
groups, or in ones, or twos, or threes, and perhaps they bend their 
way along the western roads and then circle southwards by Devizes, 
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and across Salisbury’s famous plain, skirting Stonehenge, that 
marvel of the past, and so round by Worthing, Brighton, and home 
again in time for business on Tuesday morning ; or, mayhap, they 
wander among the pleasant meads of Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk ; 
or down through Kent, among the hop-poles. 

Reader, do you ride a tricycle ora bicycle? If not, you are 
bereft of one of the true pleasures of our modern life, the one 
most exhilarating, self-contained and glorious. Ah, the — of 
it! Ah, the freedom of it! Ah, the joy of it! Along by the 
pinewoods and the hazels, and the fern banks; rolling down the 
slopes, and descending into the smoke of the cottages in the 
valleys; the peaty, the woody smoke, not the dense coaly smoke 
of the town; the wreathing blue smoke that scents the air, and 
mingles with the sweet savour of the plough-stirred earth. Ah, the 


joy of it; thus in the early summer-like morn. 


And at mid-day, swiftly passing through the sunshine, and under 
the shady groves that line the road, with the self-made zephyr 
fanning the brow, the zephyr product t of the rapid motion along 
the smooth. dry road. See the labouring pedestrian ; his feet are 
hot with the burning dust, and he walks wrapped in the fervid 
blaze that melts him. No zephyr-wafts has he, no cooling wind, 
like the child of rapid motion. 

In the evening, along the hedgeless forest road, when the 
moon shines on the trees, making them ghostly, gaunt, and 
with deep shadows that seem to lurk, lo! the startled deer; 
they sight a something, a silent something that enthrals them, 
until they see it nearer, and then they melt into the shadows 
and flee. The night beetle hurtles past, bulletlike, with sonor- 
ous hum; and the owl’s hoot, sudden overhead, gives a shock, 
so weird is it. The distant lights of the little hamlet shimmer 
on the sides of the next coming hill, the hamlet with the 
cosy mail-coach-deserted inn, where the night will be passed : 
the night of sound slumber, amid lavender-scented sheets and 
pillows ; ; to be awakened in the morn by the proud cock’s defiant 
clarion; by the cheery ostler’s shrill whistle of content ; by the 
lowing of the rich milk-giving kine; by the savours of the frying 
of the home-cured ham; by the wiathe of the farmer’s wain; by 
the shrill twitter of the eaves-loving birds, by the martin, by the 
sparrow; by the clanking of the housemaid’s pail. Ah, the joy of it! 

Then, the onward start, after breakfast, the cheery “ good-bye,” 
the dew- laden leaves of the hedge-row twinkling in the mor ning 
sun; the “Arve Whoa” of the ploughboy ; the “caw-caw” of 
the attend: int soaring rooks; the merry whistle of the thrush, 

satisfied with his quest for worms and snails since the dawn; the 
twinkling white of the hurrying rabbit’s scut; the sudden flutter 
of the blackbird along the roadside hedge ; the whir of the 
startled covey; the distant bark of the flock-tending dog; the 
bleat of the sheep and the lambs; the golden gleam of the prim- 
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rose and the blushing purple of the violet by the wayside; and 
the glorious sun shining all the time through the morning ok. 

Ah, the joy of it! 

Yes; I am a votary of the wheel, and I love it. Upon my 
tricycle, lightly built and graceful, yet strong, 1 can ride fast or 
slow, as I list; I can ride far or less far, as I choose; I can stop 
when I like and start when I like; and I can go in whatever 
direction I may see fit; and in doing this I secure change of 
scene, fresh air, and a splendid exercise that knits my limbs and 
causes the blood to course freely through my veins, and effectually 
chases away all the minor ills that town flesh is heir to. 

I can thread the byways of my native land, and penetrate to 
far-away rural spots, and roam deep into rustic England, where the 
railway demon whistles not. I can pass over the lonely, heather- 
clad plain, and by the sleepy lakelets; and skirt the rivers near 
their source ere they swell into boat-bearing volume, and where 
the speckled trout glide beneath the shadows of the hoary arches 
of the moss-grown bridge; and I can ride by the ever-moaning 
sea, along the road, by the cliffs brink ; all by the aid of my self- 
propelled wheels. T can take my Camera with me, and in a flash, 
can secure an ever-living presentiment of any notable scene, 
whether it be ruined castle, sylvan nook, ivy-clad village church, 
or group of villagers at their toil or their sports, and all upon 
my steed of steel and silent wheels, far from the tourist’s 
hackneyed track. 

In the murky night, too, with refulgent lamp alight, the votary 
of the wheel still runs his course, no night too black for him; 
little boots it that the moon be low, yet he rides, his lamp a moon 
for him. 

In the winter, when the Frost-King binds the road as with bands 
of iron, still rides the votary of the wheel; the taut steel wheel, 
bounding and resonant with each jar, as it stems the ruts frost- 
formed of erstwhile yielding mud, dancing gaily onward. The 
bitter blast passes scathelessly by, the glowing cheek too warm to 
feel the pinching cold, being glad for its coolness, and nothin 
more; unlike the chilly walker, or those who shivering, loll in 
carriages—so are the votaries of the wheel. No moaning at the 
cold with them ; they revel in the feel of it. 

Who would not be a votary of the wheel, old or young, male or 
female; to all alike the self-propelled wheels offer delight and 
health and free means of progress here and there. 

SIGMA SMITH. 


Nortr.—A tricycle for the general rider should be as light as is possible, say 


Golbs.: should steer by means of a small wheel in front: should have 48 or 50-inch 
‘ J 

wheels: 

fitted a “ Two-speed gear” to assist in hill climbing.—.8, 


should be a double driver, a sine gud non: and to be perfect, should haye 
/ ’ 
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VESTIGIA CAMENARYM. 


LOTOPHAGI. 


ScILICET implicitas turgenti palmite frondes 
elicit in silvis aura, virentque comae ; 

latius usque patent, adeo conamine nullo 
permulcet tepidus sole fovente dies ; 

nocturnas dat luna dapes, dum tempore pallent 
quaeque suo, et fluxum summovet aura decus : 

poma sub autumnum per muta silentia noctis 
aestatis nimio lumine cocta cadunt : 

quicquid habent spatii flores, non nisibus ullis 
ad lucem exsurgunt, ordine quisque suo ; 

panduntur, marcent, pereunt, radicibus actis 
pingue ubi maternae suppetit uber humo. 

Nos glauci convexa poli glaucumque tueri 
taedet, in immensum quod patet usque, mare : 

cur tandem, o socii, mortis quum terminus adsit, 
exuitur nunquam triste laboris onus ? 

Parce, precor! celeri volvuntur tempora lapsu, 
linguaque in aeternum mox tacitura cadet ; 

parce, precor! nihil est quod non mutabile restat; 
parce precor! nostrum quod fuit ante fugit. 

Nostra adeo rapiunt austera oblivia nobis, 
omniaque in sese contrahit hora volans. 

Quid prodest certare malis? dum remige lasso 
subsequitur fluctus fluctibus, hocce iuvat ? 

scilicet haec requies nobis! matura sepulcris 
omnia, quae tacitus postmodo somnus habet : 

quicquid erat crevit, cecidit, perit; otia nobis 
longa det, aut mortem, sit licet atra, deus. 


REV. R. XN. “ANDERSOW., 
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to produce Gallstones or Calculous formations. 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Have it in your Houses, for it is the true Antidote in 
a i i Small-Pox, Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Headache, Nausea, Constipation, 
rei 4 Indigestion, Heartburn, and Thirst, and has abundant medical testimony to its invaluable 

properties, especially in Fevers and Blood Poisons. Very useful in Feverish Colds. 
CAU TION.—Pevare of worthless Salines containing injurious matter put 
‘\ forward in imitation of Pyretie Saline by unprincipled persons at the risk of 











May be obtained of all Chemists, and the Proprietor, in Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, HOLBORN, E.C. 


Pyretic Saline is warranted not to contain magnesia or any substance likely 


and 21/= each. 
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m1 *“CHRISTIANA” FLATFLAME 
and “‘LONDON ”’ ARGAND. 




















GAS BURNERS, 


SUN BURNERS; STREET LAMPS; VENTILATING pe 
WATER HEATERS; ‘“ CHARING CROSS” GAS FIRES, &c. 


: SUGG & CcO., ) Petry VINCENT WORKS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Show Rooms: 1 & 2, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Weite - Particulars ; or, when Travelling by Road or Rail, 





ALIGHT AT CHARING CROSS & SEE THEM ALIGHT. 








SOFT QEETHAYs SKIN 























The Public are warn- 
ed to see that they are 
supplied with the Ar- 
gosy, and none of the 
many imitations, The 
Argosy is the only 
Brace with two inde- 
pendent cord attach- 


LYCERINE CU€UMBER 





4 ments going from back 

af OON renders the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH AND WHITE. to front, beside having 
7 \) Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, RED- pana tage 
NESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., more effectually than any other imitations. 





preparation. It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the 














Skin ever produced, and, being perfectly harmless, is INVALU- 
ABLE for the TOILET and NURSERY. 





























Insist on having the 
Argosy Brace, and see 
the Name is Stamped 
on every Pair. 

Caution. — Patent 
Rights Rigidly Pro- 
tected. 

Of Hosiers Every- 
where. Wholesale 
only, Central Depot, 
6 and 7, Newgate 
St., London. 











Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Free for 8d. extra by the Sole Makers— 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 














